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A DISAGREEMENT. 


See illustration on front page. 


somebody savy the sunshine 
Was flooding the world to-day? 





Did somebody say there were roses 
Abloom on the world’s highway ? 

Did somebody sing of the gladness 
Filling this earth of ours 

In the time of summer and sweetness— 
The time of the birds and flowers? 

It was all a mistake, my darling; 
The sunshine has gone away ; 

There is thunder off in the distance, 
There are clouds on the wretched day 


Not even the ghost of pleasure 
Surveys the withered flowers ; 


y | gloomiest place under heaven 
Is this Weary earth ot ours, 
D somebody whisper, “ Patience, 
The clouds will be rifted svon” % 
Did somebody hint of music’ 
Why, the hearts are out of tune, 
Yet there are pipers calling 
That the clouds will pass away; 


For love thau wrath is stronger, 


And love is king to-day, 


marvel of entertainment. The wealth of its contents is 


simply amaziug.”—Hartford Courant 


“It is a 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw Iuuusrnarey Wekkiy For Boys anp Gir.s, 


The number for July 8th contains several notable contribu- 
tions, among which may expecially be mentioned the fourteenth 
instalment of ** A Boy's Town,” by W1L1.1AM DEAN HoweELt1s, 
and WiLiAM Hamriron Greson’s article on ‘* Hazel Pack 
cts,” with five illustrations by theauthor. These two serials are 
the most important contributions of the year to current litera 
ture for young readers 
** How Nan and the Boss got Even,” by 
Anniz G. Brown, and *‘ Lovely,” by M. L, Brsuanp. 

The second of WavrER B. Peet's articies on boating is en- 
titled ** How to Train in Boys Boat Club.” It is accompanied 
by a double-paye engraving of the Rowing Tank in the Yale 
University Gymnasium 


Other stories are, 


Hanren’s YOUNG Peoriu, $2 00 pier Year. 


A specunen copy sé nul on application. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


New York, Jury 26, 1890. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriplious may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, tlustrations, and descriptions of 
Country, Ska-stpE, and WATERING-PLACE TOILETTEs ; 
House, Breakrast, ard Dressing JACKETS; CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING; Funcy work De signs, ete., ete. 





IN THE DARK. 


PPVHERE are many people who think that any emo- 
| tion which they do not themselves experience 
must be a fanciful one and of no real effect, as if 
their own feelings were the criteria by which all the 
rest of the world must govern itself. 





These people 
fail to believe in many things, to sympathize with 
many others, and something which is utterly incom- 
preheusible to them is a child’s fear of the dark. It 
is unreal, they argue, because the cause of it is un- 
real, because there is nothing tor be afraid of, and 
being unreal it is not to be treated seriously, but is 
to be flouted and ignored on the one hand, and con- 
quered on the other. 

ut it is terribly real to the little palpitating being 
alone in the dark, and left to suffer all the terrors of 
shadows, of disturbed eyesight, and of excited imagi- 
nation. Few children, fortunately, see any of the 
strange imagery that filled the visions of Professor 
Stowe’s childhood, and of which he writes: ‘* They 
were most numerous, distinct, and active when I was 
alone and in the dark, especially when my mother had 
laid me in bed, and returned to her own room with 
the candle.” In his case, however, the illusions ac- 
companied him by daylight also, and all his life long; 
hallucinations so powerful that he never doubted that 
he saw them, and that they were as much objects of 
sense as anythingelse he saw. But the fear of what 
is not seen or shaped in any way—the fear and horror 
of the great intangible and invisible things of dark- 
is a real and overmastering fear, capable of 
striking a child dumb, with injury to nerves and 
brain, as the apparition in the Haunted House of 
Bul wer’s froze the dog stiff and dead with terror. 

There are some people incapable of fear, and there 
fore of sympathy with fear; and there are cthers to 
whom danger, if it brings fear, brings also a wild, 
keen excitement that gives a tang of relish to the 
feur, that makes them love it, and encounter it with 
something higher and stronger than mere brute cour- 
age. And there are others to whom danger means 
blind panic, who have no resisting capacity in the 


ness 
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face of it, who are controlled by a power stronger 
than themselves, who are all but annihilated by it 

reduced toa living tremor, a nonentity swallowed up 
in horror. Such a condition is that of the child afraid 
of the dark, aud he may be so handled when under 
the spell that he shall come out of it with his high 
spiritual and mental and nervous force carrying lim 
over all obstacles, or he may be reduced to idiocy. 

The mother who puts the timid child to bed, and 
takes away the light, and goes down stairs, and leaves 
him to his conjuring, careless and indifferent and dis 
believing, or bent on overcoming the mischief forci- 
bly, is destroying something that one would think of 
small worth to her—not only his nervous fibre, but 
his love of herself; and the day will come when fate 
will have its revenge on her in his own indifference 
to her, and she will recognize it, even if he beliave in 
all outward respects like a dutiful son. It is her part 
to examine the matter, to reason with tle child, to 
comfort him, to see how far it is possible with lim to 
subdue the fear. If she cannot stay with him her- 
self, she can at least leave tlie door open so that he 
may hear the cheerful down-stairs voices, the hum of 
life, not be shut into his tomb, as the unformulated 
thought of his desperate little mind makes it; she cau 
leave a lamp on the hearth, and so let there be some 
light to dispel his fancies and to keep back the dark 
and its unshaped visions. She may regard it as tri 
fling, but to him it is tremendous; and if she is wise 
either in mother love or human kinduess she will 
not let the imaginative and sensitive child suffer 
more than it must, remembering that that tempera 
ment, if it has more to enjoy through life than others, 
has also much, much more to suffer. 

When a few nights have failed to bring calm to 
the little being out of the experience, and the last 
going to bed alone is us bad as the first, and all threats 
have ouly made the matter worse, and all reasoning 
las produced no good result; when he has tried to 
conquer, and the elfort has left him trembling as 
violently as if he had an ague—then it is something 
not to be overcome by harsh or rough or peremptory 
measures, and the mother should see to it that this 
child has some active physical exercise just before 
going to bed that will make his little body glad of 
rest, and slie would best lie down beside him, or find 
some work thatshe can do upstairs till he falls asleep, 
in order to afford him the comfort of companionship 
aud the sense of her embracing love, and soothe his 
irritable nerves to repose instead of rousing them to 
action, These nerves would never have been irritable 
if she had not insisted on her own way too long in 
the beginning, if she had given them no chance to 
get on tire, and then to go on exciting themselves. If 
slie had put the child to bed alone from the very out- 
set of his career, so that it was the natural order of 
things to him, and be had had the habit esiablished of 
quiet sleep and absence of fear from the first, in nine 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred there would never 
have been any trouble of the sort. But if through 
any idiosynerasy of the child, or, any remissuess of 
hér own, the fear has come upon him, she will never 
in all the years remaining lave greater love out- 
poured upon her than that child will give her who 
sees her hovering over his pillow, moving about his 
room, or feels her pressure ou the bed beside him till 
drowsy warmth steals over and wraps senses and im- 
agination and all together, and lets her off again to 
the duties that are less imperative than care of that 
child’s nerves, to the pleasures that are less pleasant 
than the love he gives her in return. 


CAT-BIRD TRICKS. 


WAS walking slowly down the meadow one morning, 
close to the * green marge of the mountain rill,” when, 


“Softly from the deepest shade 
A cat-birds whistle, low and clear, 
Crept out, as though the sound was made 
For only wature’s listening ear.” 


I stopped, und in a moment there was a rustle and agita- 
tion of branches in a thick shrub, and two cat-birds appeared 
simultaneously above the leafage. Both stretched up and 
stared at me, and both quickly made up their minds I was 
altogether too near. One dropped back into the shrub and 
disappeared, while the other took his way in graceful wave 
like flight across the open to a tree standing alone several 
yards off. There he stood a few moments eying me sharply, 
with many flips and flirts of his wings and tail, and then 
passed over to the woods behind me, doubtless to rejoin the 
timid mate who had gone the back way. 

This turned my thoughts from the subject I had been con- 
sidering. Perhaps I could console myself for the absence of 
blue-jays by the study of a cat-bird household. Perhaps 
there's a nest in that bush. No sooner thought than I hurried 
down to examine. Of course there was none, as I might 
have known; it is only in pictures that birds sing beside the 
nest. I resolved to watch the birds, so I sought a retired 
place under some low branches, yet where I could easily see 
out. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes passed in silence, except for a 
vireo scrambling over the branches, singing and’snatching 
his food alternately, and the persistent song of a robin far 
off. Then came again the flit of a dark wing, and a cat-bird 
alighted on a low branch of the solitary tree, ran lightly up 
through the branches, and came out boldly near the top. 
His mouth was full of something which he did not attempt 
to hide; in fact, he seemed rather to court observation, which 
should have made me suspect him. When a bird wants one 
to see him, he is generally fooling. 

But I was eager to believe it nesting material, sol drew my- 
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self closer under my screen, and waited to see what he would 
do with it. In a moment he flew across, as lightly as if he 
did not weigh an ounce, alighted on the bush I had seen him 
come out of, slipped behind the leaves as if it were a familiar 
path, and was gone. Before long he came back the same 
way, and repeated his manceuvre of alighting rather low on 
the solitary tree, and gliding up between the branches to the 
top. This time his beak was empty, and a snatch of song 
bubbled out, evidently exultation at having misled me. 

Then I took up my staff and continucd my walk, climb- 
ing and slipping down the grassy steps out of sight, that 
the shy creatures might go on with their building undis- 
turbed. I paused a few minutes, watching the food hunt 
of a black and yellow warbler—a beautiful creature, with 
vest of brilliant yellow streaked with black—who flitted 
about the branches of a spruce-tree, working about as hard 
for the bits of food with which be filled his stomach as we 
grumbling mortals work for our daily bread. Bet the littie 
philosopher turned his labor into play by songs and merry 
frolics as he went. The song was nothing very remarkable, 
but the singer was altogether lovely. Then I loitered on, 
When the erratic nature of the land would allow so leisurely 
au way of getting over it, aud by a roundabout way Iecft the 
field 

The next morning, strong in the faith that I should find 
that nest, 1 took my way again to the meadow. Before I 
reached the spot the birds came about me, this time quite 
boldly, as if they had learned I should not disturb them, 
Everywhere I went they followed, sometimes on one side, 
again on the other; now one stopped to sing a, little on 
my right; then they flitted like shadows through the thick 
growth on my left, occasionally uttering the low cry that 
has given them their name. During all my walk they were 
close attendants, and always when | paused they took their 
way to the bush I had surprised them in. 

Finally I turned homeward, and when I had nearly reached 
the bars I slipped behind the trees to enjoy for half an hour 
a favorite seat among 

** mosses, ferns, and flowers shi, 


That hide like gentle nuns from human eye,’ 


where [ could listen to the brook, and—shall I admit?— 
dream a little 

Even here my cat-birds followed. One quietly flitted by, 
the other flew boldly within three feet of me. ‘ Ah!” I 
thought, ‘“‘I am getting ‘warm’ in my search; they are 
anxious.” I renewed my exploration in that neighborhood, 
and was rewarded by finding a nest. It was apparently a 
new structure on the bulky remains of a last year’s nest 
near the end of a light branch, perhaps six feet from the 
ground. It was large enough for a robin, but it was rather 
shallow, and had no mud in its Composition. Moreover, it 
had not the solid branch foundation that the common-sense 
robin likes best. It was plsinly just finished, and no eggs 
were there. I went home rejoicing. 

That night Greylock put on his sternest storm cap; black 
clouds marched down the valley, blotting out the scenery, 
swathing us in a wet blanket of thick mist, and the next 
morning it broke into rain, a steady pour, driven in sheets 
and gusts by wind that shook the house. Rain I do not 
mind, even wet grass has no terrors for me, but violent wind 
that flings and tosses and beats and buffets always suggests 
a book to réad or a bit of work to do within-doors. Be 
sides, I preferred to give the birds time to set up house 
keeping, to anchor themselves past being easily frightened 
by a few ‘‘hostages to fortune” before 1 came again. So 
it happened that three or four days passed ere the gale 
moved on to fields and pastures new, and I went out to call 
on my cunning friends. 

I noticed an unusual silence before I reached the bars; 
and, by-the-way, there’s not such a thing as a gate on the 
place. I have become an expert in managing bars. I know 
how to coax the crooked ones, and how to humor the tight- 
fitting; I know exactly how many I must let down; I know 
to a fraction just how low I can stoop with ease. 

This time 1 was resolved to know for certain who presided 
over that home in the bushes, so 1 took my seat on a bank at 
some distance, and turned my glass upon it. The sitter was 
within. On one side the top of a dark head cautiously lift- 
ed so that one eye could take in the surroundings; on the 
other, a dusky tail. 1 could not positively identify her, and 
did not wish to frighten her by going nearer. I would wait 
till she went off, and then see her. 

One hour I sat there—a long time between bird meals—but 
I was not lonely. First I was entertained by a song-spar 
row, who was divided between desire to express his delight 
in the warm sunny morning and anxiety lest I suspect the 
spot where his treasure was hid in the grass. Thena stranger 
came on the scene, a smart little fellow in black cap and bib 
reaching duwn on his white breast. His sombre coat of 
black was relieved by white outside feathers on the tail. 
He is the personage known in winter as the snow-bird, and 
during the months when his name would seem out of place 
he spends his time in the mountains attending strictly to his 
domestic affairs. This morning he was apparently amusing 
his spouse, who hid herself in the grass below. He perched 
on the lowest round of a fence made of light poles; he 
pranced back and forth; he opened and shut his beautiful 
tail as a giri will flirt a fan (1 believe the rogue knows it is 
his finest point); he turned this way and that, and all the 
time kept an eye on the movements in the grass. He fre 
quently varied his comical dance with a song, a rapid repeti 
tion of one note, resembling the chipping-sparrow’s, though 
more musical. Suddenly, without warning, he was gone; 
the agitation in the grass had ceased, and I saw the pair no 
more that day. 

But at last my patient sitter dexterously slipped away, I 
hardly saw how; and now I fixed my eyes on the edge of 
the nest, where I knew she would alight, aud inspect matters 
within before resuming her seat. 

Truly she made amends for her long sitting. The sun 
grew hot on my back, the bank developed new inequalities 
and an unexpected hardness ; sundry cramps vehemently 
demanded a change of position, still I remained absolutely 
motionless. The arm that held up the glass began to ache; 
little thrills of ‘‘ going to sleep” ran through the tingers; 
all the birds in the neighborhood came about and volubly 
expressed their opinion of so unnatural a vagary in restless 
human nature. Still my eyes never left that nest, for ] kuew 
if I turned them an instant, that would be the second for her 
to slip in. After at least half an hour, just as 1 began to 
think the vengeance of the gods had overtaken that loitering 
mother, she alighted on the edge; she examined her treasures; 
she resumed her seat. 

I rose indignantly and walked off. It was a robin! 

The laugh was on the side of the cat-birds; they had com- 
pletely tricked me—the wise little rogues!—and | saw them 
und heard them in the meadow no more. 

O.LivE ToorNE MILLER, 
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NEW YORK FASIIONS. 
MIDSUMMER HATS. 


gee hats recently imported show the novelties intro- 
duced at the Grand Prix races, where the midsummer 
styles are decided. There are large and picturesque round 
hats with wide brims indented in front, rolled upward on the 
sides, and very narrow at the back. Their trimming is some- 
what higher than that used early in the season, consisting of 
high wired loops of gauze ribbon or of velvet, placed direct 
ly in front of the crown, or else coming forward from the 
back to cover the crown. Many hats have these loops alone 
for trimming, while others have clusters of feather tips set 
about the crown and far forward on the brim. The glossy 
basket-straw of flattened braids is seen in some of the new 
hats, and other rather eccentric hats are in basket shape with 
a handle crossing the crown, and either flowers or fruit com 
ing up out of the open crown, Still others are trimmed with 
oats, Wheat, straw, and stems of flowers; the hat itself being 
sometimes formed of stems twisted together. For conserva- 
tive tastes the white or black crinoline braids with insertions 
of open fancy straw like lace are the best choice, trimmed 
with high wired loops of mauve or blue or white gauze rib 
bon woven in stripes. The lace butterflies, or else merely 
Wings of lace stiffly wired, are also favorite trimmings 

Handkerchief lats are the success of the season for general 
wear with morning or travelling toilettes. These are merely 

rough straw sailor hats, or others with narrow curled brim, 
with the crown entirely covered by a gay silk handkerchief 
laid over it in large folds, with upturned ends at the back or 
on the left side, and perhaps one or two quill feathers or 
some slender wings pointing forward from the middle of 
the back. 

The severe outlines of sailor hats are softened in many 
ways by trimming—thus a dark blue straw hat has poppy 
red crape puffed around the crown and high on the left side, 
with a black bird and loops of black velvet ribbon set in the 
crape. Another sailor shape of white rough straw has green 
gauze ribbon tied in square bows, beginning low in front 
and going over the crown in two rows to the back, where the 
bows stand erect. Brocaded gauze ribbons come up from 
the back of other sailor hats, while two plain bands of navy 
blue satin ribbon surround the crown. Yellow and white 
striped ribbons of great width are folded over the crown to 
give the handkerchief effect—a plan that can be economical- 
ly carried out at home with sash ribbons left over from last 
season 

A great deal of white lace is used on bonnets and on round 
hats, especially Valenciennes and the Mechlin laces that 
have the fashionable fleurs-de-lis and bow-knot designs with 
nearly straight edges. Thus a white Leghorn flat has Mech 
lin lace three inches wide, gathered to fall smoothly on the 
brim all around, and pleated and wired to stand erect in the 
back; some black velvet loops stand in front of the lace, 
and a daisy wreath surrounds the crown, White appliqué 
lace is wired in leaf shape to stand high on the front of ca 
potes or toques, and is draped softly along the edges. Al- 
most any lace is used in this way and to imitate wings, and 
the lace butterflies are more used even than they were last 
season, 

Flower-laden hats of tulle or of lace straw are still in great 
favor for young ladies, while those of Leghorn have many 
short ostrich tips, all black or all white, or else mingled with 
yellow or pink tips. Black velvet ribbon ties the clusters 
of feathers on the front of the brim and over the crown, and 
also forms narrow strings coming from the back of the hat, 
a feature now quite as much in vogue for round hats as for 
bonnets. Pretty Leghorn hats worn recently by the bride 
maids at a wedding at a country house were laden with green 
foliage, with rose vines and thorny stems massed about the 
crown and down on the front of the brim, then looped fan 
tastically in the back amid many other and higher loops of 
cream White satin ribbon. 

FOR SUMMER JOURNEYS. 

The tailor gown of homespun or of checked Cheviot is the 
conventional travelling dress, rivalled only in popularity by 
the skirt and jacket of serge, with a washing-silk blouse, but 
for short journeys in drawing-room cars almost any walking 
dress is now considered suitable. Dark India silks, especial 
ly those with black ground, or with navy blue or brown 
ground, make most comfortable travelling dresses for sum 
mer, as they are of light weight and cool. A cape or jacket 
of cloth should be provided with such a dress, or else a dust 
cloak that covers it entirely. A tasteful dress of this kind 
recently worn on an afternoon journey is of black India silk, 
with small bright flower design, simply made, and trimmed 
with vandykes of écru and white embroidery. Better still 
was the “silk-ginghaum” gown chosen by an experienced 
traveller, with narrow stripes of Ccru, brown, and black, 
trimmed with many rows of black ribbon on the skirt, 
sleeves, and front of the bodice. This fabric is an India 
silk, without lustre, that is well sponged before being made 
up, and therefore does not shrink or spot when moistened, 
The glacé mohairs make excellent travelling dresses, as their 
sinooth surface sheds dust, and they do not cockle; they are 
also still considered by many the best fabric for dust cloaks, 
though Holland twills are used for long coats, aud pongee, 
foulard, and surah are liked for loose cloaks 

Dark ginghams made in tailor fashion are worn by young 
lady travellers. These are in quiet colors, in stripes of gray 
or blue, or in neat checks or plaids. They are cut with a 
double-breasted basque with small revers collar open at the 
throat, and have moderately large mutton-leg sleeves. The 
edges are simply stitehed—in not more than two rows and 
there are two rows of small dark buttons of vegetable ivory 
or smoked pearl up the front. A linen collar, with chemisette 
and dark four-in-band scarf, and linen cuffs complete the 
bodice. The skirt is in kilt pleats in front, with short apron 
drapery and straight gathered back breadths. A handker 
chief hat and a tailor-made jacket of dark serge or cloth 
complete this toilette. 

Flowered ginghams and striped flannels are worn by little 
girls on railroad journeys. The ginghams have chiné figures 
of a darker shade than the ground, or else broché figures of 

white on a colored ground. They are made with or without 
guimpes, but are most appropriate when quite plain, with 
high bodice, long full sleeves, and straight skirt, the only 
trimming being a collar, cuffs, and belt of white embroidery. 
The striped flannel dresses are similarly made, and are worn 
with a jacket of a plain color. A wide-brimmed hat of black 
or dark colored straw, trimmed with two large rosettes and 
two bands of narrow velvet around the crown, are pretty 
for these small travellers. They wear black or tau-colored 
stockings, and high laced shoes without heels. 
Young men travel comfortably this summer in homespun 
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suits that are made without vests, the sack-coat being worn 
with a striped shirt of percale or silk, and a wide black sash 
folded broadly in front and buckled at the back. Rough 
surfaced homespuns in light gray or tan-color, and dark blue 
twilled suitings are made up in this way. The coat may be 
buttoned rather high, or else left open to show the long fou 
lard scarf and the broad black sash. A dark blue suit. with 
a percale shirt sftiped with blue, is worn with a figured blue 
foulard four-in-hand scarf and a black silk sash; the russet 
leather shoes are high about the ankles, have low heels, and 
are laced in front. A low-crowned black felt hat, or one 
of either whiie or black straw, in sailor shape, completes the 
suit. 


SUMMER FLANNEL GOWNS 


Flannel gowns for tennis, for yachting, and for general 
summer wear have plain flannel for the skirt and jacket, 
with a blouse of striped flannel, or else of striped washing 
silk, of plain surah, or of striped percale Navy blue and 
white remain the favorite colors for plain flannels, with 
stripes of white with blue, red, or black for the blouse 
waists. The straight habit skirt, or one more fully gathered 
at the waist, is made up of flannel. either with or without 
a foundation skirt, as the wearer chooses. The jacket is 
merely a blazer, close-fitting in the back and loose in front, 
with long revers collar, or with straps to button the fronts 
together, or else lapped just enough to be caught by one or 
two large buttons. ‘The blouse is of the simplest shape, with 
a shirt yoke, a broad box pleat down the front, a turned-ovet 
collar, and full sleeves, with deep square cuffs that turn 
back. <A white flannel skirt and jacket, with navy blue or 
red blouse either of surah or of India silk, makes a pretty 
dress for tennis or for yachting. A navy blue serge (or flan 
nel) skirt and jacket of the same are completed by a blouse of 
blue and white striped flannel in quarter-inch stripes, or with 
thick lines of the color half an inch apart on white ground 
A sailor hat of flannel or a cap with visor should match the 
dress. The belt of thick reps is fastened by a fancy buckle, 
or has an 8 hook, and the shoes are of russet leather with 
black or tan stockings. 

WATERING-PLACE 


DRESSES. 


White is again the favorite choice for watering-place 
dresses, and is worn in crépe de Chine, in India silk, in 
mousseline de soie, and chiffon for fétes and dinner and 
evening dresses, and in flannels and embroidered muslins 
throughout the day. One of the fancies already noted is 
that of making white over colors, and this is especially liked 
over yellow, as white crépe de Chine over light canary-col 
ored silk. A dress of this coloring becomingly worn by a 
tall, graceful brunette is composed of two kinds of crape, 
one deeply crinkled and effectively wrought with heavy 
threads, and the other plain crépe de Chine which falls in 
graceful festoons. Honiton lace is used for the entire sleeves, 
for trimming the corsage, and for panels in the skirt. The 
figured crape forms the bodice back and the straight back 
breadths of the skirt, which are sewed above the edge of the 
waist. The front breadth is of the crépe de Chine in deep 
festoons. A scarf of Honiton lace crosses the corsage front 
from the right shoulder diagonally, and the left side is cov- 
ered with a drapery of the plain crape. The glossy yellow 
taffeta silk gleams through the lace and the half-transpareut 
crape make it almost iridescent. Pinked frills of the yel 
low silk make a very full balayeuse, and a knife-pleating of 
the silk is sewed to the edge of the foundation skirt. An 
enamelled poppy brooch and diamonds are the jewels worn 
in the evening with this toilette. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


New parasols to use when shopping or travelling have a 
pocket-book of Russia leather: strapped on the handle, and 
some have the entire haudle covered with the fragrant 
leather. 

Arabian gauze shawls striped with sik and edged with 
fringe knotted in the hem come in simall squares of light 
blue, rose, or white for summer wear 

To throw over the head when on the piazza, or to wear 
around the neck muffling the throat on cool evenings, are 
long pointed scarfs of mousseline de soie or of chiffon bor- 
dered with knife-pleating of the material. These come in 
cream, pink, lavender, or blue, and are especially effective in 
bright yellow. 

Black net veils have small dots of velvet at wide intervals 
upon them, White net veils dotted with black are worn 
with small toques with dressy toilettes. The irregular 
meshed Russian net is also used for small veils with straight 
edge, or with slight scalloped border. All net veils are now 
long enough to reach the edge of the chin, and gauze veils 
for travelling fall below the throat 

Thanks for information are due Madame Lourse er Cir; 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES MCCREERY & Co; and 
STERN Broruers 


PERSONAL. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, writing to Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers in reference to lier lectures, which they are to pub 
lish, states that her health has suffered constantly since her 
return to Evglaud from the condition of her broken arm 
Two subsequent accidents to the unfortunate arm, one ow 
ing to a lurch of the Atrwrée iu a heavy gale on the home 
ward voyage, and the other consequent upon a bad fall, 
coming down on that shoulder and elbow, have entailed 
great inconvenience and pain on Miss Edwards, who, though 
her fortitude amounts to heroism, has found her literary 
work seriously interfered with by the fact that the treatment 
requisite, if she is to recover the use of her hand, occupies 
several hours aday. Her friends on this side the water, and 
they are legion, will extend to Miss Edwards their cordial 
regretful sympathy 

The clever critic of the Boston Budget declares that Mr. 
William D, Howells is striking a new note in fiction, and is 
giving to American literature its most marvellous presenta 
tion of the Comédie Humaine. Delicately fine in method 
and art as are those searching studies of every-day life of 
Which April Hopes was the last and one of the subtlest, the 
critic believes that in Annie Kilburn a nobler success was 
gained, for in this book and in that brilliant story, A /lazard 
of New Fortunes, there is felt a profound sympathy with 
humanity, and the novelist shows himself to have the soul 
of the poet, the héart of the philanthropist, and the know 
ledge of a critical student and polished man of the world 

—Mr. Spurgeon, the famous Baptist preacher, who is a 
poor man by reason of his incessant charities, lately received 
a large legacy, the bulk of the estate of a devoted admirer. 
Ou hearing, however, that the relatives of his Leuefactor 
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were living in absolute want, he 
heritance to them 


insisted on restoring his in 


Miss Juliet Corson, the well-known ** Professor of Do 
mestic Science,” continues to teach her classes regularly 
though she is so confirmed an invalid that her lectures are 


read by her secretary while she directs and 
illustrates her methods of « 
Mr. Whistler is about 


ing enemies "in 


from dictation 
okKery sented In an taivalid- chal 


fo pursue the rentic art of mak 


a fine old be in Chevne Walk, Chels 


USC en 
not far from Carlyle’s domicil Phe pride of the place 
its Old-World garden, with a maze and 


t muiberry-tree s 


grand if not as renowned as Shakespeare's, near which the 


new studio is to be built 

Though Miss Bessie Ross, of Chicago, has been | 
nounced a very pretty girl by the quidnunes of Paris l 
London, her face is by no means her fortune, as she inherits 
through her mother, the vast estate of hea indfather 
late ‘Tuthill King, of Chieago, and since Miss MeCormic 
became Mrs. Emmons Blaine, has the good or ill luck t 
the richest single woman in that city of gre fortunes 

Prince Albert Victor of Wales, better known in England 
as ‘* Prince Eddie,” still better known to an irreverent pul 
as ** Cuffs and Collars,” took his seat in the House of | | 
on the 23d of June as the Duke of Clarence and Ave lal 
the occasion being one of great magnificence It is ac 


ous fact that royal titles selde for more than ag 
the right little, tight little island Yo 
Gloucester, Sussex ure all extinct, wh 
mened until the commonp 
son of George ILL. exchanged it for that of King William | 
Miss Eleonora L. Fleury med 
degrees examination of the Royal University of Ireland with 
great distinction. She was recommended for the further ex 
amination for | 


two in 
Kent 
was especially ill-« 


eration o1 
Laneaster 
Clarence 


has just passed thre 
hha i pe i 


honors, in company with 


he other student 


only, a young man, her senior, She wou first place aud 
university prize of $40 

Mile. Bilbesco, the rich and beautiful young Roumanian 
who has lately taken her degree of LL D in Paris,‘has a 
tended every lecture of the Law School for the last six ye 


hever missing a lesson, and always accompanied by h 
mother. Her father is a very wealthy man, but she hopes 
by her example to rouse young girls to earn an honora 


livelihood by hard work 

Miss Harriet Blaine, the y 
of Secret ry Blaine, is much the prettiest, if not the cle 
of the family She is still 
father’s private secretary, counsellor, aud confidential friend 
aus her mother has always been 

Mrs. D. C. Bloomer, who made herself a social martyr in 
a past generation by the adoption of the ; 
tume, has lately celebrated her golden 
tional raiment, at Council Bluffs, lowa 

Professor Horsford has presented to Farnsworth Art 
School, Wellesley College, an admirable portrait of Mrs. Al 
ice Freeman Palmer, ex-President of the institution Phi 
portrait is painted by Abbott Thayer, of New York, and 
shows a three-quarter length of a sweet-faced and graceful 
woman gowned in rich white silk, and standing with I 
folded hands against a gray background. The day after tie 
unveiling of the picture, Mrs. Palmer delivered the Com 
mencement oration hundred and twenty graduate 
her subject being ‘* A Re trospect and a Prospect 

—Mr. W. Clark Russell writes his fascinating sea stories 

in the old house at Bath in which 
of fashion, Lord Chestertield wrot 


eliters 


yungest of the three dau 


a student, but aspires to be het 


Bloomer” Cos 
wedding, in 


COUVCH 


rwoOsely 


to one 


when Bath was the abode 

his famous letters to his 
son 

Miss Mary Wakeley, night 


iwent and tele yraph opel itor 





at the Swan Station, Penusylvania, wis lately startled out of 
sleep by the sound of a burglas wreaking in her window with 
aw large lump of coal Determined to save her cash drawer, 


she quietly covered him with her revolver while she possessed 
herself of the telegraph key 
asked for help from the next station 
turned his attention 
nearly battered down when the whisth 
With the rescuing party drove lim away 

At the wedding of Miss Theresa Fair, in 
the rooms were decorated with draperies of 


Which iV Wittin tis reach, and 
mah OF re 


hac 


f the locomotive 


Being a 


sources, he to the door, which li 


San Francisco, 


vhite silk mus 


lin, while the ices were served in cases of brocade silk 

Dr. Emily Kempin, Doctor of Laws of the University of 
Zurich, is to give courses of lectures on law under the au 
spices of the University of New York for the especial benefit 


Iler salary of not 
t year Is guaranteed ber by a 
School of the university is 


of non-matriculants and business women 
a thousand collars 
number of ladies Phe Law 


henceforth to be open to women 


less than 


Senator Saunders, of Montana, sets a higher money value 
on his newspaper than most men do. Before the Northern 
Pacific Railway was opened he used to pay one hundred and 
year for edition of the Hrening 
Post, which reached him by pony express across the plains 
) gold, which was then equal 
to over two dolhus in greenbacks 

It is said that the King of Qhe 
between his youngest 


seven dollars a the weekly 


ata cost of one dollar 


awcopy i 


selvians desires marriage 
Princess Clementiua, and 
f Wales 


( 
Winuing, heir to an 


daugbtetr 
sons of the Prince 

pretty, ! 

and quite ready to abjure her f 

if need be, the Belsian alliance is not 

Mtss Jessie Carson, of Minnesota, has increased the num 

ber of available occ upations for women by becoming a stage 


one of the As the young lacly 


is eighteen, enormous fortune, 


ith and become a Protestant 


to be de Spised 


driver. She makes three trips a week, in all weathers and 
through all seasons, between Osage and Park Rapids. — In 
Winter the mercury sometimes falls to ten degrees below 


frisks among the nineties, but Miss 


a trip 


zero, wand in summer it 
Carson never misses 

The Empress of Germany has military tastes as well as 
her husband. At the late grand review on Témplehoftield 
she was in the saddle for two hours, riding superbly, and 
leading her own regiment of Cuirassiers past the Emperot 


Her uniform as Colonel was a habit of 


white cloth, em 
broidered on shoulders and collar with the red and silver 
colors of the regiment, and a three-cornered white felt lat 


with many ostrich feathers, in which she 


pretty 


looked remarkab y 


Lady Ely, whose name is so frequently mentioned by 
Queen Victoria in he r autobiographical books, was for thirts 
years a trusted friend and companion of the Queen. Her 


death is a personal loss and grief to her royal mistress, 
sent to her funeral a wreath with the inscription 4 

of loving affection and gratitude from her devoted friend 
Victoria R. 1.” The cottin was hidden beneath wreaths sent 
by great personages, the most touching tribute being a 
vie rose from Lord Rosslyn, an early lover of Lady Ely 

with the simple legend, ‘* Faithful unto death Lady Ely’s 
official salary as Lady of the Bedchamber was only five hun 

dred a year, but she was the recipicnt of many gifts 
the Queen. 
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FOR THE WORK-BASKET. 

BY MRS. T. W. DEWING. 

See illustrations on page 588. 
TQXHE design of the spool cover illustrated 
I in Fig. 1 may be executed in appliqué 
on a ground of green silk. Cut three oak 
leaves from three shades of green satin or 
silk. The three Teaves can easily be traced 
separately from the design, and the silk cut 
after tracings: Work the edges and the ribs 
in floss a little darker than the leaves. The 
central rib, which is a continuation of the 
stalk, is to be worked over a cord. The stalk 
of each leaf, as it reaches the edge of the 
ground, forms a loop which is used to attach 
the spool cover to the stick that holds the 
spools. 


o-(}—-(1--—_—_1-@ 


The group of acorns are to be 
appliquéd in silk or satin of an | 
olive brown of a light tone, 
with the cup of the acorn cross- 
ed with brown silk. If pre- 
ferred,the acorns may be work 
ed with floss. They need care vA 
ful, neat workmanship in, either 

case. The ground of the spool cover is to 
be of a lighter shade of green than either 
of the leaves, and lined with white silk. The 
stick on which the spools are strung would 
be very pretty made of oak, with a little acorn 
on either end. At one end the acorn un- 
screws, that the spools may be removed. 
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TENNIS AND YACHTING GOWNS. 


Qom E pretty models for tennis and yachting gowns are given 
\) herewith. Ease and freedom, a certain classic simplicity of 


line and fold, and an utter absence of the ornamental minutie of 
house toilettes are indispensable qualities of open-air gowns. 
Colors are mainly light; bright contrasts are allowable, and, in 
deed, almost needful; for hues which might appear too vivid 
within four walls and with closed windows are only in keeping 
with nature’s own gorgeousness out in the ‘‘ open.” 

A youthful tennis gown is of white or cream flannel, with a 
relief of striped flannel. A deep border of bias stripes is around 
the skirt, and the blouse bodice is belted with slanting stripes. 
Yoke points of the same are on the shoulders, the deep white 
collar rolling back over them, leaving an open throat to be filled 
in with a vest and high collar of the stripes. 

A charming gown of a different type is of spotted material, 
and may be either of one of the light wool veilings or of chiné 
gingham. The bodice has a guimpe and full sleeves, of China 
silk or of white lawn, according as the gown is woollen or cotton. 
The bodice is of the ‘‘swathed ” variety, with no visible fasten- 
ing, but with actual hooks and eyes on the side. A band of orna- 
ment—embroidery or guipure—is at neck, wrists, and waist of the 
bodice, and along one side of the skirt. 

The pretty frock next illustrated is of white flannel, with fa- 
cings of black and white line stripes and scarlet bands. A re- 
versed hem of the fine-striped flannel is around the skirt, with a 
red band upon it. The blouse bodice laps widely to the right; 
it has a shawl collar and rolled cuffs of the striped fabric border- 
ed with red, is belted with red, and provided with a net for hold- 
ing balls attached to a chatelaine. 

A conventional yachting gown is of blue serge, with white 
cloth and gilt braid and buttons. The vest of the habit bodice 
and a narrow panel in the skirt are white, barred with braid loops 
that are caught down with buttons. One side of the bodice, that 
which laps over, is white, barred with slanting lines of braid, an 
arrangement which is repeated on the cuffs of the sleeves. 

Another yachting gown, in which this color plan is reversed, 
is white over navy blue. The draped white skirt shows a margin 
of blue under-skirt, on which are perpendicular stripes of white 


Hercules braid. A braid anchor clasps the folds on the side. 
The pleated bodice is belted across the front, and has blue sleeves, 
square revers, and Byron collar, with a band of white braid. 

A warm-weather sailing gown is of white linen, with a relief 
of blue coutil. It is very simply made, with a deep blue hem 
around the skirt, and a pleated shirt front in the round bodice, 
which has collar, belt, and sleeve bands of blue. The edges of 


the blue are ‘‘ taped ” with white. 


We are indebted for these designs to the courtesy of the Messrs, 


Redfern. 








tibbons are attached to the lower edge of 
the cover to tie around when it is rolled about 
the spools. 

For the needle-book Fig. 2 cut four disks 
of pasteboard four and one-half inches in di- 
ameter, two pieces of dark cream-colored 
velvet, and two pieces of deep rose-colored 
watered silk large enough to cover the disks. 
Mark out with thread the exact outline of 
the disk on one of the pieces of cream-color- 
ed velvet. Take three bits of rose-colored 
satin, one very dark and two very light, and 
cut out the six petals of the dark pink, and 
the twelve petals of the two light pinks (best 
not cut the edges serrated till you begin to 
work them). Baste them on the marked disk 
exactly as given in the design. Cut a disk 
two inches in size of black gauze, and baste 
over the dark rose-colored pink; two of gray 
gauze, and baste over the light rose-colored 
pinks. Small disks of brown satin may be 
placed beneath the gauze in the centre as 
shown in design. Fold three little bits of the 
light rose-colored satin to represent the buds, 
and baste them in place; baste three bits of 
stout cord on to represent the stalks, the 
edges passing under the flowers, as shown in 
design. Next work with some darkish brown 
silk in the very centre of the inner disk, and 
round the edge of same; then with extreme- 
ly fine cord or coarse silk of a pale greenish 
color make the central stamens; work the 
calyx of the buds with light green silk, and 
the leaves and stems of the same. This 
green silk should be of a bluish tone. The 
edges of both pinks should be worked with 


silk the same color as the petals, the outer 
edges worked to represent a serrated edge. 

Now cover the pasteboard disks with the 
two pieces of rose-colored silk and the two 
pieces of cream velvet, on one of which 
you have just executed the design. Place 
the rose-colored disks to serve as the inside 
and the cream-colored disks as the outside 
of the needle-book; work the edges in a 
cord with cream-colored silk. Cut three or 
more leaves of white or pale rose flannel or 
cashmere, and work the edges in simple but- 
ton-hole or feather stitch. Fasten in the 
leaves with a bit of rose-colored ribbon, tie a 
bow of it at the back, and to close the nee- 
die-book, bring ribbon ends round from the 
bow to the front and tie. 

Fig. 3 is a needle-book for darning-needles. 
On a ground of pale greenish blue, appliqué 
the face of the morning-glories and leaves— 
the morning-glory at the top in purple satin, 
the next in pale rose-colored satin, and the 
third in white; over all three lay a piece of 
white crépe or gauze; work the ribs of the 
flower in white in the purple flower, and a 
spot of white in the centre. In the rose-col- 
ored one work the ribs in a deeper rose, also 
the central shading in the same; work the 
shafts of all the flowers in white, the buds 
in white with shadings of rose and purple. 
The white morning-glory can have the ribs 
in blue appliqué, the leaves in a rich green; 
work stems and tendrils in pale green. The 
leaves and the faces of the flowers can be 
traced from the illustration. Tie the book to- 
gether with ribbon of the color of the ground. 
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The very simple little design on the bod- 
kin case, Fig. 4, is to be worked on olive 
green velvet, the forget-me-nots in a pale 
greenish blue with dull yellow centres, the 
leaves in a pale green. The lining is to be 
of the same shade of silk as the forget-me- 
nots, and loops worked upon it in the green 
of the leaves for holding bodkins of various 
sizes. The little feather stitching on the edge 
is to be of the same green silk, and the ribbons 
for tying it, when folded, of the same shade. 
The execution of this design is very simple. 

For the scissors case, Fig. 5, cut four pieces 
of thin pasteboard of the shape illustrated; 
cover two of them with pale blue silk for the 
lining, and two with dark blue velvet for the 
outside. On one of the pieces of dark blue 
velvet work the cyclamens in white silk with 
a shading of purple silk; on some petals, and 
at the base of the flower, work the stems 
over fine cords with a purplish pink silk, and 
the leaf with an olive green silk, the ribs of 
the leaf of a darker tone of olive. Baste the 
pieces together, and sew round the edge with 
silk of the same color as the dark blue 
velvet. 

For the case Fig. 6 cut the shape in thin 
pasteboard as above, the linings of white 
silk, the outer pieces of a pale golden green 
silk. On one of these work an ear of wheat 
in gold-colored silk; each kernel is worked 
in solid satin stitch, the lower part entire, 
and the upper part, where the vein is drawn, 
in two rows of stitches divided down the mid- 
die. Define the straws of the wheat with sin- 
gle threads of silk. 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE” 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avtuor or “ Her Faokr was Hee Fortune,” 

“ Lirtte Kate Krrsy,” “ Lazarus 1x Lonpon,” Eto. 
BOOK I.—PENGAVISSY COVE. 
CHAPTER III. 

MORNING. 

, J HEN Mike Garwood came to himself, 

or was shaken back to himself by Pat- 
ty—it is doubtful which—the daylight was 
upon him. He was a disreputable figure in 
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the daylight, but Patty was glad to see him 
animate again, hang-dog as he looked. It 
was cold and damp and draughty in the 
Queen’s Drawing-room, but it was the dawn 
of a clear morning upon which he had open- 
ed his eyes, wide and staring, and full of 
wonderment as to where he was. 

He rose with difficulty to his bare feet, and 
shook himself and his rags in his old dog- 
like way before the fact was suggested to 
him that he was not in Nicholson’s Rents, or 
amongst the empty baskets in the Borough 
Market, and that a little girl was regarding 
him with amazement, and shivering very 
much. 

‘‘I’m so glad you're awake, Mike,” she 
said. ‘‘I thought you were dead and gone.” 

**No such luck,” replied Mike, with his 
double-knock laugh again. 


‘You did not move, and your hands were 
like ice—so hard and cold,” she said. 
was sure you were dead, and I’ve been a-cry 
ing about it.” 

** Well, that’s a queer set out,” Mike said, 
with a sudden little gasp; ‘‘to cry for me, 
too. By Jingo, what a spree!” And here he 
put his knuckles to his eyes, as if something 
had started there suddenly which had sur- 
prised him, or as if the sleep were hanging 
about him still, and hard to rub away. 
‘* Blest if you ain’t the rummiest chip I ever 
knew, Patty,” he added; ‘‘and here I have 
swallered all the toke and cheese, and can’t 
give you anythink.” 

*“You have frightened me so dreadfully; 
but I’m very glad you are alive, Mike.” 

** Are you, though?” 

“T’m not a bit frightened now.” 


‘* That’s right. You'rea plucky young ‘un; 
there’s no kid about that. How old are 
you?” 

‘Thirteen 

‘Shortish, ain’t yer? 

‘Very. Mr. Consterdine calls me Littl 
Speck.” 


Who's he 

A gentleman that comes to lodge at 
daddy's house in the summer-time. Such a 
funny gentleman, Mike; but’’—shaking het 
head—‘*‘ you will like him.” 


“T don’t like nobody 

‘Don’t like nobody ?” echoed Patty, with 
a grave astonishment that stopped her shiv- 
ering for an instant. 

‘“‘T hates the blessed lot on ’em.” 

**Oh, you can’t!” 

**Can’t I, though?” 











AS? 


You don't hate me, do you?” was the 
anxious inquiry 

I ‘ain’tseen much on yer yet,” said Mike, 
evasively I don’t Know yer; yer haven't 
rounded on me; and—and—no, Patty, | 
don't hate yer jest at present. Don’t wish 
ver dead, like 

You area funny boy 

Ain't we better ont of this hole, now’ 
suggested Mike 

| wish we were; but the tide is still over 
the rocks where we were standing last night. 

Blow the tides!” muttered Mike. ** Winat's 
the good on ‘em: 

It was evident that Mike was tending 

toward modern philosophy, or moral scepti 


cism ‘What is the good of it?” was Ii 
me cry 

‘I've been along the path twice. I've 
been looking out for daddy, too. He'll be so 
cross 

Will he kick yer hard?” asked Mike 

Oh, no 


He'd better not. Vl give him a oner if 
said Master Garwood 

He never kicks me 

Ketches yer by the neck, and shakes it 
all out of yer jints instead. Oh yes, | know 
that trick! lest right—lI do 

No, no, no,” said Patty, with a stamp of 
her lithe foot at his obtuseness: ‘‘he will be 
very cross, and tell me I was very foolish. 

Wot's the odds o' that?” said Mike, con 
te mptuously 

But I don't like to see him cross 
bear it 

So as he don’t kick you with them boots 
of hisn—I twigged his boots Jast night, and 
they are whoppers !—you're right’ enuf 
\WV hat’s that a-fire?’” he exclaimed, in sudden 
ceousternation 

Why, that’s the sun rising,’ 
Patty 

Lord, so it is!) And that’s the sea, ain't 


I can't 


answered 


Haven't you seen the sea, coming all the 
way from London?” 

‘Neverafore. Never went outo’ my way 
to look for it. Whata lot of it! My eye! 

tle walked to the front of the cavern and 
beyond it to the rocky ledge outside, where he 
od transfixed in amazement at the scene, 

unkempt London savage from Nichol 
son’s Rents, It was a glorious sight at any 
time of the year, the sunrise at Pengavissy 
Cove—ii had awed and hushed into sublim 
ity of thought the artist and the poet, the 
thinker and the dreamer, even the huckster 
and money grubber, for scores of years be 
fore Mike Garwood’s time, and it was a won 
der-stroke for thisneglected atom. ‘This was 
standing on the brink of a new world of 
light and life and beauty of which he had 
never dreamed; it was too grand: for any 
thing out of a playhouse, and its association 
with one scene he had witnessed from the 
crowded gallery of the ** Surrey ” came quick- 
ly to his mind. 

‘It's like the pantermine,” 

‘What’s 1 pantermine?” 

‘Ain't you seen one? 
‘em dov n here?” 

1 don’t know,” replied his companion. 

Wiat are they like? Whio sells them?” 

‘Well, you are a soft un, s‘elp me,” said 
Mike, turning to the sea again, and drinking 
in the picture with his eyes. He walked 
along the ledge till the curve inland display- 
ed the bay before him, the yellow sands and 
great green frothing waves, the giant rocks 
of serpentine massed here and there, and 
glowing with red and purple in the sun, the 
yreen irregular banks of the distant cove, 
the wooden cottage half-way up the slope, 
the blue sky, deep and rich in color, above 
all this, and between the sea and sky, a whole 
army of restless gulis. : 

Whilst Mike stood there he heard himself 
hailed from below. The wind had changed, 
or Mr. Kerts’s voice was less woolly before 
breakfast. Mike went further along the 
ledge, and discovered his uncle standing on 
the sands and looking up at him. The 
lirst salutation was not particularly compli- 
mentary, 

‘You infernal young imp, where's the 
gir)?” 

‘She’s.in the cave up there.” 

** Til be round with the boat if the sea stills 
a bit. Tell her,” he vociferated— ‘Oh, 
there you are, you young minx, are you?” 

Patty had followed Mike along the path, 
and was peering round him at Mr. Kerts, 
aud waving her handkerchief toward him. 

‘Don't be in a hurry to come down if I 
can't get at you with the boat. Dye hear?” 
Sampson shouted, in most stentorian tones 

** Yes, yes,” was called from above. 

‘Then why the devil don’t you answer? 
hie said, as he walked away from them. 

‘I said he'd be cross,” said Patty, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Jdle never says ‘devil’ without he’s 
very angry.” 

And { said he'd kick you, Patty,” re 
marked Master Garwood, as he stooped and 
put a loose piece of serpentine in his pocket 

The action was perceived by the girl, who 
si aid, quickly, 

‘What's that for? 

‘To shy at him if he touches you.” 

Hf you did that L would never speak to 
you again,” cried Patty, indignantly 

Mike looked distressed at this. 

* Fling it away at once, sir.” 

Mike took the piece of rock from his pock 
et and dropped it over into the sea 

‘I know you didn’t mean it, Mike,” she 
said, ** but fm glad you have thrown it away 
You mustn't think your uncle Sampson is 





he muttered. 
asked Patty 
Don't they have 
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a cruel man, for he’s very, very 
me.” 

‘I'm sure he'll kick you,” muttered Michael 
Garwood, who was as hard to convince as to 
impress. 

Patty ignored this remark, and added, 

‘And he'll be very good to you, presenthy— 
and you'll like him—and we shall all be, oh 
so happy!” 

The sea did not calm down whilst these 
two talked of their future; it was always an 
gry With the rocks at Pengavissy Cove, there 
were so many of them, of all sorts and sizes, 
in its Way. It went down Jashing and plun 
ving and roaring at them till the last, and 
ur. Kerts and his boat would have been 
cockled up to nothingness had he launched 
himself to the rescue, That gentleman wait 
cd, patiently or impatiently, for the tide to 
recede, and when Mike and Patty came at 
last along the wet and slippery Capstan Rock 
toward hun, holding each other's hands to 
prevent calamity, he advanced with huge 
strides and a serious face to meet them, As 
Patty ran forward Mike stepped back, and 
looked round sharply for his stone again 
The precaution was unnecessary, for Mr. 
Kerts put his thick arms round the child, 
lifted her up to his broad chest and tawny 
beard, and kissed her passionately, 

‘Thank God, you have come to no harm,” 


good to 


he said, heartily, ‘*L have been afraid; I 
have been praying hard for you, Patty,” 
And poor Mike here—” she began 


He set his charge down on the sands, and 
turned to poor Mike” forthwith, with an 
awful change apparent on his broad, set 
face 

As for you, the sooner we're shut of you 
the better. ‘There's nothing but trouble with 
you, | see, and you've brought it with you 
ihe first night o’ your coming. You're hard 
to manage, und { for one haven't time to 
manage you. There’s a pound,” he said, 
producing a sovereign from his pocket, 
‘more than I shall earn for the next two 
months. Now be off with it, and never let 
me or my girl set eyes on you again!’ 


-_ 
CHAPTER IV 
ULRIC AND WILHELMINA 


MicHakt Garwoop took his discharge in 
the usual fashion, and without a word to urge 
iu self-defence. He was not great at self-de 
fence—it was his weak point—aud he did not 
care to enter into argument with his Uncle 
Sampson, more especially as this was an 
uncle Sampson with blazing eyes and purple 
face—an extremely terrible relative to con- 
front. *‘* What's the good of it?’ was the 
old consoling thought which came to Mike's 
mind, and settled there like a leaden weight 
upon his convictions. *‘* Lee him be gone; 
it was all up—he was a quid to the good, at 
any rate. 

fiven Patty was silent, being overwhelmed 
by Daddy Wwerts’s vehemence, and Mike had 
ho oue else to intercede for him, He had 
begun as a nulsance—he thought he should 
do that--and he would shake the dust of 
Pengavissy Cove from his blistered feet at 
once, He turned away, and went with tol- 
erable swiftness up the rugged path toward 
the summit, looking not once behind him at 
the paradise that might have been, and the 
friends whom he might have claimed pre- 
sently had he been less of ‘‘a bad un.” 

He had *‘ goosed” the affair somehow— 
“just his blooming luck!” Which was the 
uearest way to Nicholson’s Rents, he won- 
dered, when he was on the top of the cliff 
and tramping over the close grass toward 
the white streak of high-road in the distance? 
He could not remember the route by which 
he had come; he had taken no heed of land- 
marks; he bad wandered out of his way 
more than once, and for purposes of his own 
connected with the Commissariat department, 
and he had not unfrequently lost his way in 
making short-cuts, as he quickly lost it 
again on that wild Cornish land from which 
he was migrating, He was hungry, and 
would have been glad to find a place for re 
freshment; but the village he passed through 
presently seemed to have only one shop in it, 
and there was a man at the door so much 
like Inspector Bailes, of the detective police, 
Southwark division, that he passed on with 
out changing his twenty-shilling piece. The 
min Was not Bailes, but a slim Cornish man, 
eager for custom, still the resemblance was 
very strong, and frightened Mike, whose 
nerves had had more than one shock during 
the last four-and-twenty hours. 

It was after passing through the village 
that Master Garwood lost his way—took an 
other short-cut that led to regions unknown 
and obscure, where he ** chucked it all up to 
gether,” and flung himself down upon the 
way-side grass—damp with that morning's 
sudden thaw—and went off at once into a 
deep sicep, and as though he had not slum 
bered soundly and well in the Queen’s Draw 
ing-room last night. 

When he came to himself he was on the 
threshold of a new world; but that took time 
—even months—for him to comprehend. He 
Was on the grass still, and not without watch 
ers. A lady and gentleman seated in a four- 
wheeled chaise were looking at him—the 
gentleman studying him intently—booking 
him, as it were, in a note-book, with care, and 
yet with great rapidity, the pencil only com- 
ing to a standstill as Mike sat up and glared 
through his unkempt locks at his andience. 

‘You couldn’t manage, youngster, to lie 
down again for half a minute, and for— 


half a crown,” said the stranger, solicitously; 
**just as you were before?” 

Mike did not answer; he was confused, 
and hardly knew where he was. The stranger 
shut his book before the youth could collect 
his faculties for a reply. ** Never mind; I 
think you will do,” he muttered, ’ 

‘Wot have you been drorin’ me for? Wot 
have I done?” growled Mike. 

‘Don’t you think it somewhat imprudent 
to lie there at this time of year?” asked the 
gentleman in the chaise, and without answer- 
ing Mike’s questions, 

‘It won't hurt me.” 

“See the rash confidence of youth, Wil 
helmina,” said the stranger to his lady com 
panion, *‘exemplified even in this boy who 
has been hurt all his life, hurt most grievous 
ly—suffered always from more kicks than 
halfpence, to put it vulgarly, Upon my hon 
or, a sermon could be written on this prodi 
gal! but Lam not fond of sermons, am LY” 

“Only of your own, Ulric,” was the lady’s 
dry rejoinder, at which Ulric laughed shrilly, 
and as a man with a keen sense of humor in 
him might have done. 

Meanwhile Michael Garwood gathered him- 
self to his feet, pulled his cap closely over his 
brows, from beneath which he took stock of 
Ulric and Wilhelmina, as he had done last 
night of Sampson Kerts and Patty. 

hese two new-comers with the fancy 
Christian names were an odd couple—as in- 
congruous and ill-matched in outward exte 
rior as couples are océasionally in this world. 

Ulric was short and high-shouldered, with 
one shoulder clean out of gear—in fact, a 
man distorted as by an accident in the old 
times, from which he had struggled away. 
His head was sunken between his shoulders, 
and Mike thought that he was a hunchback 
until he got behind him ata later period, and 
found him straight enough to rearward. UlI- 
ric must have been a handsome man, so far 
as face and complexion stand for handsome- 
hess, some twenty years ago, for the features 
were regular and even classical, marred as 
they were now by hundreds of wrinkles, 
sharp and fine and deep as though scored by 
needle points. ‘The eyes were full of light 
and fire still, but not pleasant to confront, 
thought Mike, being eyes that asked many 
questions, and seemed waiting in a criticising 
spirit forthe answers. He was aclean-shaven 
niin, With closely-cropped gray hair. 

Wilhelmina, on the contrary, was a gaunt, 
angular, high-cheek-boned woman, far above 
the average height of her sex (or of the other 
sex in these degenerate days), being close 
upon six feet. She had seen some fifty-four 
or fifty-five summers, and bore them well and 
without flinching. She was as upright in 
carriage as her |ittle brother was ‘‘all of a 
heap.” With a tinge of natural color on 
each cheek, aud with big clear eyes of a some 
what babyish blue, she was not wholly plain 
for her years, albeit her hardness of feature 
verged upon stolidity in moments of repose. 

Mike Garwood, jumping to conclusions 
somewhat prematurely, felt he could not 

‘abide”’ either of them, and was sure, even 
from his first furtive glance at them, that 
here were two more of the same old sort pre 
pared to ‘‘chivey” him after the same old 
fashion into the shadow-land from which he 
had ventured to peep forth. 

But first impressions are deceptive, as Mike 
might have been told by the School Board 
had the School Board been in existence at 
that early period of his career. He was be- 
fore his time, poor Mike, and had dragged 
on without half a chance for the last fifteen 
years. Every man’s hand had been against 
him—his own father’s the heaviest hand of 
all. If he had not hated that father so very 
much he would not have walked all these 
hundreds of miles to get out of his way. 

‘Do you want something to do?” asked 
Ulric, as Mike began to evince symptoms of 
shuffling from them. 

‘| don’t know as I does,” answered Mike. 

‘Wot is it?” 

‘Take care of this pony for half an hour 
whilst we do a little business in the village 
round the corner,” was the explanation prof- 
fered. 

‘And look after the cloaks and things, 
and see nobody runs away with them,” add- 
ed Ulric’s sister. 

Mike almost laughed outright at this. He 
look after the cloaks and things whilst these 
old blokes went poking about the village—he 
who was generally thought to want looking 
after himself when ‘‘ cloaks and things” were 
Without their lawful owners! Blest if this 
part of the world wasn’t full of the rummiest 
lot of coves he had ever clapped his eyes on, 

fle was a little flattered by the contidence 
evinced, although it took his breath away for 
a minute, and with man and woman looking 
hard at him. An uncommon pair to look at 
a fellow, the couple of them; he wished they 
wouldn't stare at him like that, as if they'd 
never seen anything like it before. 

All right,” he said; by way of assent, ‘‘] 
don’t mind taking care of the ‘orse.” 

‘Understand horses, perhaps?” said the 
gentleman. 

‘I've minded many a ‘orse when I was a 
kid, said Mike, 

‘You don't consider yourself a ‘kid’ 
now?” said his interlocutor, curiously. 

‘Who? Me? Ha! ha! I should think 
not!” 

It was not a pleasant laugh, but it was sug- 
gestive enough, telling of this young outc ast’s 
bitter life, and of how he had outgrown any 
thought of boyhood. He was very old in his 
knowledge of the world, and of the sin and 
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sorrow in it; older than the man and woman 
here, who could never fathom his know ledge 
and experience, so stern had Mike's appren- 
ticeship been in Nicholson's Rents and in the 
police courts Within a fair radius thereof. 
Jump in the back seat and we'll proceed 

to business,” said Ulric. 

Mike hesitated—kindness always taking 
him aback or suggesting ‘‘a plant.” 

‘I'll run by the side,” said Mike. 

‘You're tired, aren't you?” asked Wilhel 
mina at this juncture, and in a shrill, sharp 
voice. 

‘I can hang on behind, marm, if yer go 
on too fast,” be said. 

“There's a mile to go. 
and you were asleep on the grass?’ 


You are tired; 
‘Yes. 

“Then jump up, boy, 
‘and don’t be a fool.” 

Oh, all right,” said Mike, thus adjured, 
and feeling more at home at once with this 
plain speaking. 

He sprang into the back seat of the four- 
wheeled chaise, and tried to settle down; cow 
ering somewhat at the daylight, and at his 
propinquity to these two swells. He was 
certainly an odd kind of addition to the equi 
page, if there had been anybody in that part 
of Cornish land to see and wonder at him 
But it was a desolate kind of region that 
midwinter, with the tenants away, and tip at 
so low a price in the market that half the 
mines were shut. Nohuman being met them 
on their way to the village, or step ped out to 
welcome them when the village was reached, 
and they had stopped at the smallest and 
oldest little church, with the squarest and 
handsomest of towers to redeem it from the 
absolute ugliness of its general appearance. 

Ulric and Wilhelmina got out of the 
chaise, the lady making a good solid jump of 
it, the gentleman descending with difficulty 
and precaution till the lady clutched him un 
der the armpits and lifted him into the road 
way like a baby. There was a stick to be 
found for Ulric’s support on the right, whilst 
he leaned his left arm in that of his sister, 
and then they were fairly under way and 
walking slowly up the church path.  Mi- 
chael Garwood watched all this cursorily; he 
was not deeply interested, but they were out 
of-the-way folk, and unlike any human be 
ings whom he had as yet come across in his 
pilgrimage. They had given him something 
to do too, showed a certain amount of trust 
in him, and that was an extraordinary nov 
elty. He could Lolt away with the trap and 
all that was in it if he liked, but he didn't 
like. It was a gigantic operation that was 
out of his line; too big a job altogether; col 
Jaring that travelling bag under the front 
seat and making off with it was more in his 
style, and infinitely safer; but somebow that 
was not his style either that particular morn 
ing. He would act on the square—" fait 
jonick.” Let the ** old blokes ” go to church, 
and Jet him mind their pony and trap ina 
business like way, Here was money to be 
earned, to add to Uncle Kerts’s sovereign 
which he took out, examined, spat upon tor 
luck, and finally spun several times in the 
air, guessing heads or tails to keep his hand 
in until he got back tothe Rents and to his 
tossing pals. It is probable that he would 
not have remained there so quietly had he 
had an opportunity to listen to the dialogue 
between brother and sister as they went tow 
ard the church. 

‘Don’t you think you are mistaken, U] 
ric?” said the sister. 

‘ Not in the least.” 

‘You are sure it’s the boy?” 

‘Quite sure.” 


"said Wilhelmina, 


CHAPTER V. 
‘““WHAT WOULD BROTHER RUDOLPH THINK 
OF IT ALL?” 


Wuen Ulric and Wilhelmina came out of 
the church, where they had remained about 
a quarter of an hour, they found Master Gar 
wood still diligently tossing with his imagi 
nary friends. Ulric’s keen eyes caught the 
glitter of the sovereign in the sun as his sis- 
ter, sans eérémonie, and with considerable 
muscular strength, lifted him into the chaise; 
but he did not comment upon it, or upon the 
alacrity with which Mike stowed it away in 
some hidden receptacle of his dilapidated 
wardrobe when he became aware of their re 
turn. 

_ ‘an you drive, boy?’ Ulric asked, quietly. 

“J’'ve drove once or twice—donkeys gen r 
ally,’ replied Mike. 

‘The pony’s a bit obstinate at times, but 
see if you can drive him,” said the gentle- 
man. 

‘Where to?” 

‘Through the village to the last house on 
the left—the ‘ White Lion.’” 

Mike glanced at the lady. 

‘Miss Consterdine will walk,” said the 
gentleman; ‘‘she’'ll be glad of the exercise 
Will you not, Wilhelmina?” 

‘Yes, very glad; I’m a bit cramped, UI 

” the sister remarked. 

Mike scrambled from the back seat to the 
front, and the small gentleman at his side 
handed him the reins. Mike took them with 
confidence, raised the whip, and flicked the 
pony into action. Miss Consterdine waved 


a large cotton-gloved hand, by way of fare- 
well, to the brother, who raised his hat po- 
lite ‘ly in return. 
“Blest if | ever did see the likes on’em,’ 
said Master Garwood to himself. 
Mike soon proved that he was quite at 
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home with the reins. He had done a deal 
of cart- work for the butchers and green- 
grocers on early market-days before he had 
yiven up commercial Jife. He had driven 
Mullins’s moke to the Derby, with Mullins 
full length in the coster’s barrow, to which 
the moke was attached. He was fond of 
driving, and had excelled therein amongst 
his compeers whenever the chauce had pre- 
sented itself to show off. 

Ulric Consterdine watched his companion. 

* Yes, you can drive; [ thought you could 
Can’t you get anything to do in that line?” 
he said, suddenly, 

‘*T ’ain’t been trying.” 

sai Why not?” 

** Been busy at ‘ome.” 

“* Where's home?” 

** London.” 

“What brought you down here?” 

Mike hesitated before he committed him- 
self to a reply. He could not relate to a 
stranger the long story of his mission to 
Sampson Kerts; he did not care to expiain 
that his uncle, Sampson Kerts, had got thor- 
oughly sick of him in « few hours, xnd turn- 
ed him off again with alacrity. That was all 
his own business, and nothing to do with 
this inquisitive, hampty-dumpty cove. 

‘* What brought me down here?” he re- 
peated, slowly. ‘*Oh! lots o’ things.” 

** What's one of the lot?” asked the curious 
man. 

Mike hesitated again, then said, slowly, 

‘A better chance of something to do than 
I had got at home with mother.’ 

“Oh! you have a mother?” 


“vu.” 
**T shouldn't have thought it,” said Mr. 
Consterdine, retlectively. * And a father too, 


perhaps? . 

‘Yes, I’ve got a father. Oh yes!” 

“Where's he?” 

‘In quod,” was the frank answer 

‘‘In quod, eh?” said Ulric Consterdine, 
taking up his companion’s slang with easy 
grace, ** and when will he be out of quod?” 

‘It ain't long afore he's out, but | ‘ain't 
colkilyaied it up 

‘Shall you be glad when he’s out?” 

No, | Slavin t 

* Whatis he in for?’ 

Mike seemed once more disposed to be 
reticent, but the man’s manner was eneour- 
aging, and, after all, what was there to hide’ 
What was the good of it? What was the 
odds? 

* Cracking crib—with wiolence,” answered 
Mike 

‘Ab! burglary is a dificult profession to 
shine in, there are so many in it; the market 
is quite overstocked,” said Mr. Consterdine 
in so quiet a tone that Mike looked askance 
at him, and wondered if this were chatf or 
lunacy. At all events it was incomprehensi 
ble to him, and of the unknown quantities 
he was prone to be nervous. 

‘Shall you want me much longer?” he 
asked, more sullenly. 

* Not much longer; I will get you to mind 
the pony whilst we make another call, and 
then we will square up accounts in full 

‘T’ain’t had anything toeat lately. I shall 
have—" 

‘Tl see to that. Pull up where the sign- 
board is, that is the house. The last of the 
row.” 

It was a little road-side inn at which they 
had halted this time, and Mike brightened up 
at the sight of it. ‘This was more like busi 
ness, and less like fooling about. Here was 
a village, boasting its iun and a post-office, 
where oranges 2nd Brazil nuts and candles 
aud tea and coffee and balls of string were 
sold—a struggling little village that Mike 
recollected he had seen just before dark yes 
terday. When he was out of the chaise, and 
his patron had been assisted to alight by half 
a dozen helping hands, male and female, who 
had come out of the White Lion at the first 
sign of a customer, Mike said, ‘‘ This is Pen- 
gavissy, ain’t it?” 

“Do you know the place, then?” asked 
Mr. Consterdine, # little surprised. 

“Oh yes. Furder along, ever so much 
furder down, is Pengavissy Cove, where that 
old Kerts lives,” said Mike. ‘‘ Hard by the 
sea, among the rocks,” added Mike, with ex 
citement; ‘‘yer know.” 

‘Yes, That's right. We're going there 
presently ” 

‘Not me! [Tain’t a-goin’,” said Mike, stur 
dily. ‘You don’t catch me there again, 
I'm off arter this, Straight.” 

‘*Don’t you like old Kerts?” inquired the 
small man, curiously. 

‘*Can’t say as how I do.” 

‘* Most people like him about here.” 

‘*T shouldn’t mind killing him myself,” 
Mike muttered, but not in so low a tone as 
to escape the quick ears of Mr. Consterdine, 
who, however, did not comment upon the 
Jad’s sanguinary aspiration. 

Mr. Consterdine was quickly surrounded 
by helping hands, who carried off his travel- 
ling bag, his mackintosh, and a bundle of 
umbrellas and sticks neatly secured by straps 
and a leather yoke. The hostess, a cherry- 
cheeked, motherly, middle-aged woman, with 
bust enough for four, crowed with exultation 
at the sight of Mr. Consterdine, even clapped 
her hands together before wiping the right 
one with her apron, and extended it toward 
him. 

‘‘I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Conster- 
dine,” she cried. ‘‘It’s like a blessing—it’s 
like the old times over again.” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Varvish; thank you for 
the compliment.” 


HARPER 


“No compliment, but the real truth,” she 
answered, cheerily. ‘* And how’s the good 
lady, your sister? I thought I should have 
set eyes on her as well.” 

‘She's coming on. She wanted a walk to 
put her blood into circulation.” 

‘* Ay, but she was always a good one to 
tramp about.” 

‘** Are all my things here ?” 

‘* Yes; they came yesterday by the carrier.” 

*'Phat’s all right.” 

Then he turned to Mike, standing at the 
pony’s head, an attentive, watchful listener. 

*Can you eat anything?” was Mr. Conster- 
dine’s superfluous inquiry. 

Mike nodded his head with alacrity. 

‘*Give him some refreshment; cold meat 
would be about the best thing for him, I fan- 
cy, and hot coffee.” 

‘Td rather have beer,” said Mike. 

‘* Coffee,” said Mr. Consterdine to the host- 
ess of the White Lion, ‘it will warm him.” 

‘You'd better step into the house,” said 
Mrs. Varvish to Mike, and Mike was prepar- 
ing to follow when Mr. Consterdine said, 

‘You will wait here for a while, young 
one? 

Mike appeared to hesitate. 

**Lhave not settled with you yet,” Mr. Con- 
sterdine added. ‘‘I have money to give you 
tor your services.” 

‘Pll wait,” said Mike 

“ Honor ?” 

** Honor bright.” 

Mike went slowly into the house; the host- 
ess shouted into the doorway her directions 
as to the meal, and then returned to the side 
of Mr. Consterdine. 

Is he safe to leave by himself—that boy?” 

‘* Perhaps you had better keep your eye 
on him.” 

** Do you know anything about him?” 

‘Cannot say | do much,” said Mr, Con 
sterdine, coolly. ‘*My sister and I picked 
him up on the road.” 

‘That's just like you, Mr. Consterdine 
Oh, lor’! my spoons upon the sideboard!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Varvish, as she scuttled into 
the house with celerity. Meanwhile Mr. 
Consterdine lighted a brier pipe with a con- 
siderable amount of care, and stood in the 
porch of the inn watching the removal of 
the pony and chaise into a big paved yard 
on the right-hand side of the premises. He 
looked about him very watechfully altogether, 
un observer might have noted. He had 
‘‘lap-over eyes,” which nothing seemed to 
escape, and they glittered brightly and keen 
ly from under the half-closed eyelids, He 
was thoughtful for a while, then he threw 
his head back and suddenly laughed, as at a 
good joke or pleasant reminiscence which he 
was enjoying all to himself. After that he 
indulged in a very small soliloquy, which 
probably appertained to the subject on his 
mind, 

‘*T wonder what brother Rudolph would 
think of it all?” he said. Here he relapsed 
into quiescence, and was a still grave figure 
enough when his sister came marching round 
the corner at a pace of which any soldier 
might have been proud. 

I'm not long after you, you see,” said 
Wilhelmina, as she came up. 
(Continued on page 593, Supplement.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
MADEMOISELLE BARBE. 


bg windows of Manon’s room looked 
out on a pleasant balcony on the garden 
side of the house; a huge pear-tree trained 
against the wall reached to the balcony, and 
a short while ago had given the rusty old 
iron a bridal appearance, encircling it with 
masses of snowy blossom. Manon had a 
warm love for flowers, and she had here cre- 
ated a gay little garden. In one corner of 
the balcony was an orange-tree in a square 
white and green tub; in another corner stood 
a myrtle covered with round buds; while in 
the more sheltered part near the house a white 
lilac was lovely with spring blossoms; in the 
opposite corner a double-blossomed cherry- 
tree was already unfolding snowy flowers; 
between these were boxes with primulas and 
other spring darlings of the year. 

Manon stood on the balcony bending over 
her flowers, and, as she thought, sheltered 
from all observation by the leafiness of the 
trees beyond the balcony. She took a letter 
from her pocket and read it from beginning 
to end. Even when she had finished she 
looked at it covetously, and kissed it as she 
replaced it in its envelope with a passion 
that would have greatly disturbed her bro- 
ther’s idea of her. 

Her sweet wild eyes looked almost raptur- 
ous, and the warm color spread up to her 
temples as she pressed the letter to her bosom. 

A slight sound brought the wildness back 
into her eyes, and she stuffed the letter back 
into the pocket of her gown before she turn 
ed round. It seemed sad that so exquisite a 
creature should be shut away from all ap- 
preciative eyes; as Manon turned, the supple 
grace of her figure was perfect, but its charm 
was net felt by the tall, stately lady she con- 
fronted. 
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Mademoiselle Barbe de Locronan had been 
a beauty thirty years before, but she had lost 
all trace of such a possession. She was tall 
and bony, straight, and very stiff; her fair 
skin had turned yellow, and her blue eyes 
were hard, with an ocensioual gleam in them 
that, had Mademoisclic Harbe been less de 
vout, might have been called vindictive. She 
did not wear a cap, and her hair was still 
plentiful and free from grayness, so that it 
looked too youthful for the set face with its 
high, narrow forehead and overgrown chin, 
features which seemed to be in a perpetual 
state of contradiction. Mademoiselle Barbe 
had not been many weeks at Locronan, and 
she was on formal terms with her niece. 

She looked inquiringly at Manon, and then 
glanced toward the pocket in which the girl 
bad hidden her letter. Mademoiselle Barbe’s 
upper lip straightened and pressed against 
its fellow. 

‘You have a letter, Manon; may I ask 
who is your correspondent?” 

She spoke with a sort of dry dignity, with 
out a touch of interest or sympathy in her 
voice. To Mademoiselle Barbe a young 
woman was a completely inferior being, al 
ways likely to be in error, and requiring a 
constant oversight. 

She had been brought up by a stern, un- 
sympathetic father, and she had no idea of 
showing indulgence that had never been ex- 
tended to her; but till to-day she had not 
been able to find much fault with her niece. 
Manon tried to calm herself; her heart was 
beating fasi,and her pulses throbbed with 
the shock this question had given her. 

‘It is from a friend, aunt,of whom you 
know nothing.” 

Her aunt looked steadily at her. 

‘Is it from a school friend, Manon?” 

Mademoiselle Barbe thought her niece tim 
id and unformed, and she felt confident that 
she should keep Manon in the subjection fit- 
ting for so young a person. 

She was surprised to see the girl turn away 
without answering, and move to the door 
that led to her bedroom. 

‘* Manon, did you not hear?” she said, with 
dignity. 

Manon looked ashamed, as she half turned 
her head. 

‘“Yes, aunt’— there was a pleading ex- 
pression on her lovely lips—‘‘ but it is not as 
you think; this friend was not at school with 
me. I must go and find Anne; | have a 
message to give her.” 

‘Stay, Manon; Anne should wait on you, 
not you on her; there is a bell here, I think.” 

She drew up her tall figure, and sighed as 
she seated herself. Manon knew that the 
sigh was for her own shortcomings, but she 
went in search of Anne without attending to 
her aunt’s suggestion. 

The girl smiled on her way up stairs. She 
Was contrasting her own lot with ber aunt's. 

‘*T could not feel vexed with her, poor soul 
She does not know what real happiness is.” 

The dark-eyed, graceful girl went on, smil 
ing at her own thoughts, till she seemed to 
have brought light and freshness into the 
gloomy old upper gallery. Anne heard her 
young lady’s step, and she opened her door. 
The two young creatures made a pretty con 
trast as they stood together, but there was in 
them one great point of likeness—that inim 
itable and sparkling freshness, the most pre- 
cious charm of youth. 

‘* Anne,my brother wishes a room prepared 
for a visitor. Will you help Margot, and see 
that it isall right? The yellow room near my 
aunt’s will be best.” 

So far Manon had spoken calmly; she now 
clasped her hands, and looked at Anne as if 
she wanted help. 

Anne was quick-witted; she did not betray 
that she guessed at Manon’s trouble. 

“It shall be done, mademoiselle. That 
room is always kept aired; we can soon make 
it straight and ready.” 

Manon stood irresolute, half crying, half 
laughing, her lips quivered. ‘‘ Perhaps there 
is no need, Anne, to make it so extra nice. 
I mean that—that I do not care for strangers, 
and I do not wish this gentleman to find 
Chateau Locronan attractive.” 

Anne nodded, but she did not smile. 

‘* Mademoiselle is thinking of what I re- 
peated to her. It was Mademoiselle Barbe 
who said it was time you were married, 
mademoiselle; and her words do not signify 
as monsieur’s do.” : 

Manon still looked troubled. 

‘* You will remember, and you will see 
that Margot does what you tell her.” 

Manon’s head drooped as she walked away. 
Anne, as she looked after her, doubled her 
fist and shook it at some unseen adversary 

‘I should like to know,” she said—‘‘I 
should very much like to know, whether it 
was by chance—I mean, from a man’s natu 
ral dulness—or whether Monsieur de Locro- 
nan had any idea in his head when he asked 
that stiff, old, proud woman to come and 
mount guard over such an angel as Mace 
moiselle Manon is. I believe it was she who 
put it into monsieur’s head to find an English 
husband for his sister. Well, let them try 
we shall see.” ; 


— o~ * 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE GARDEN OF THE CHATEAU. 
Frw visitors had ever come to the chitean, 
and since Madame de Locronan’s death the 
large salon had not been aired or occupied. 
Manon’s sitting-room looked especially bright 
this afternoon, although the trees screened it 
from the full blaze of sunshine which would 
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otherwise have come in too fiercely through 
the open window leading into h r baleony 
The other window was built out 

lhe middle of the shining, highly polished 
floor was taken up by a large square seat c¢ 


ered with green satin: three green satin eush 
ions, tasselled at (he corners, made a triangle 
in its midst, and it was supported by carved 
and curved legs painted white and gold 
Mack moiselle irbe had enthrone d herself 
with much dignity on quaint sofa placed 
against the wall that faced the windows—a 


p: 
Bi 


sofa with such attenuated legs and arms that 
it seemed only fitted to support the weight 
of the fair ladies and their cavaliers painted . 
on satin medallions along its back and sides 


Manon stood at the open window admiring 


her flowers; but looking over her shoulder 
into the room, she saw her aunt rise from the 
sofa and move forward. She then courtesied 






with much ceremony as her nephew intro 


duced to her a tall, verv handsome man 


My friend Harold Tren hard, he said 

In obedience to her aunt’s suggestion Ma 
non had changed her yellow gown for a 
creamy white one of soft, clinging muslin, 
and the long, sweeping lines of her figure 
looked exquisite as she stood half turned tow 
ard the group near the door, her round, sup 
ple throat rising from a fall of old lace that 
reached nearly to her shoulders; her rich col 


or glowed through the clear brown skin, her 
dark eyes were full of light, and her soft, al 
most black hair waved in delicate little ten 
drils over her forehead. 

For a moment Manon had a longing to run 
away and hide herself from the stranger, 
but her brother turned toward her as he spoke, 
and she courtesied in answer to the English 
man’s profound bow 

Manon looked up, and met such frank, 
honest admiration in Mr. Trenchard’s blue 
eyes that she felt relieved., She had been 
stared at by admiring eyes in a very different 
way from this. She was surprised that she 
did not dislike the Englishman as much as 
she had expected. She seated herself on the 
ottoman, and Mr. Trenchard placed himself 
beside Mademoiselle Barbe He had a good 
view of Manon, and he thought her the love 
liest creature he bad ever seen; he longed to 
hear her speak. This was not easy; Made 
moiselle Barbe plied him with questions about 
his journey, his lodgings at Quimper, and his 
intercourse with Monsieur and Madame Le 
Due till Gilles de Locronan, who was stand 
ing near his sister, became almost as impa- 
tient as Harold himself. 

** Manon,” he said, ‘‘you must show Mon- 
sieur Trenchard our deserted garden; he tells 
me he is devoted to the picturesque.” 

Harold Trenchard had risen before the 
sentence was ended. To his delight, Manon 
turned to him with a sweet, shy grace that 
completed her power of fascination 

* You will find the garden ruined and 
neglected,” she said, in a timid voice, ‘' but 
flowers will not grow under the trees, so—” 
She looked toward the balcony, as if the sight 
there explained the rest of her sentence 

Harold walked across the slippery floor, 
and looked at Manon’s flowers. 

‘They are charming,” he said “My 
mother will be interested to hear of your 
gardening. She too loves flowers, and’ de 
votes a good deal of time to them 

Manon had followed him to the window, 
and Mademoiselle Barbe said to her bro 
ther: 


“They will make a well-suited couple. I 
am charmed. 1 could not have believed an 
Englishman to be so good-looking. He has 


pot a bad manner, either, but intercourse with 
us will give him the suavity he lacks at pre- 
sent. Why do the English look so serious, 
nephew, just when they ought to smile? 

Gilles de Locronan shrugged his shoulders 

‘It is their nature; but they can laugh,” 
he said, dryly ‘*T believe their climate de- 
presses them; but, after all, an Englishman 
is as lively as a Breton is.” 

Trenchard turned round just then, his face 
radiant with pleasure. 

say, Loeronan, you must really bring 

Mademoiselle your sister to, England to see 
my mother and our garden, and the English 
woods in March and April—she seems such a 
flower lover. Come next spring, won't you?” 

He said this in English. He had found 
out that Manon understood that language 


though he could not tempt her to speak it. 

Mademoiselle Barbe looked repressive; she 
could not make out a word that he said. She 
recalled her judgment of Mr. Trenchard as 
too favorable: he was downright ruce, she 
thought 

‘Shall we go down into the garden‘ 
Monsieur de Locronan said. He believed 
that Harold and his sister would feel more 
at ease in the open air. 

‘Yes; will you come?” Manon said so 
winningly to the visitor that he felt ready 
to follow her anywhere, ‘‘ You must come 
with us, Aunt Barbe,” Manon added. 

Monsieur de Locronan was puzzled. 

‘Decidedly I do not understand my little 
sister,” he thought. ‘* She is not even afraid 
of Aunt Barbe to-day. I suppose she sees 
that she has bewitched Harold, and the con- 
quest has turned her pretty head. She is 
certainly a dainty creature.” 

He smiled with cynical amusement as he 
followed his companions down the broad old 
stairs, then through a glass door across the 
oak gallery behind the hall, and out on to 
the moss-grown terraced steps which reached 
along the back of the house nearly from one 
end to the other. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.} 
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calling with the ring to-day! Paulding, 
which finger does it go on?” Dick asked 
this question of the only youth in the group 
who had been affianced, 

‘What an ass you are, Patterson!” Paul 
ding shot back; and then laughed Sut he 
was rather angry at the lad’s frivolous treat 
ment of the matter. ** Break the engagement 
by all means.” 

“That's impossible!” the ass answered, 
standing up very straight, and getting fierce. 

I'm aman of my word.” 

Then it’s almost your only virtue just 
now, my boy,” interpolued Frank Morton. 

And, like all virtues, it can sometimes be 

fault. You're the last person to get en 
yaged at twenty, with your money.” 

I am serious,” Will Marstou reiterated. 

I will do my best to make Miss Mainwar- 
ing change her mind.” 

No hope, after all,” the gilded victim 
sighed, shaking his head, and slipping his 
giusses from his nose with a sudden frown. 

My money is an element which will bind 
her to me in spite of worlds. The only way 
out would be to hand over my pecuniary ex 
pectations to you, Will, and that would really 
be eccentric,” 

Young Patterson was probably the biggest 
matrimonial catch in the city. There was, 
joking aside, a pathos about the situation 
which his friends could not deny. He had 
been angled for, had been caught, and would 
never be free again, for he was an ex- 
cellent fellow, incapable of anything under 
hand. Just at present he was very naugh- 
ty; but as he was speaking with persons he 
could trust, he did not think he was insult 
ing Miss Mainwaring in discussing her affairs 
wilh his own. She was always being men 
tioned because she was the greatest belle 
am ong the débutantes of the year. 

‘Your father may dissolve the thing for 
you,” put in Jimmie Wales, soothingly. 

Dissolve me, you mean,” answered the 
lad. He stroked his lip, miserably, but of 
course half amused,as young people always 
are. ‘‘Isn’t there an unlucky stone which 
could be selected fora ring? A setting of 
opals around an emerald might bring a mix 
ture of evils that would eventually part us, 
I should think.” 

** They are saying an opal is capital luck, 
if anything.” This dampening remark came 
from Dennis Drake. ‘* But oh, my stars, the 
idea of not being in love with her!” 

Millionaires seem to be made of leather 
and fish bones,” Olin Campbell declared 

They laughed at him, for they were always 
langhing, except Dick, who did not alter 
his disconsolate expression as he averred; 

Love! I thought it was onlyaname. How 
are you going to fall in love when you're 
fuscinated? When you know that all their 
little looks are put on like their ingenuous 
solitaire flowers. When they always pick 
out the man with the best chance of giving 
them ease and power. When they break a 
heart sooner or later, if they are but allowed 
to he andle it.” 

‘That’s a candid, vague, and desperate 
view, and no denying it,” Campbell said, 
grinning. 

They were all aware that Dick’s father had 
married a cruel, unsatisfactory sort of a wo 
man, and that there was no sister or near rel 
ative of the female sex to make a good im 
pression upon the young man, and efface the 
grudge caused by his mother. 

‘l’ve always told you that you were the 
most unfortufate cuss I meet,” Jack Paul 
ding grumbled, turning away. Then he 
paused to explain further. ‘‘I verily believe 
you will never discover what a woman can 
be. J have. I am to marry a girl whom 
you think outwardly charming; but she is 
better than that. Supposing Miss Ethel 
Mainwaring to be an angel, you'd never be- 
lieve it, for your causes of distrust as to her 
motives are too unmanageable. A most un 
fortunate fellow, I say, and rather contemp- 
tible as he stands there.” 

* Thanks, awfully,” Dick grimly replied 

“It's ridiculous to talk in that style to 
him,” Wales argued, hotly. ‘‘You know 
what Dick’s opinions have always been, and 
why. If he can’t complain a little to us for 
waking up to find himself in bonds, whom 
can he complain to? 

**Paulding did his duty,” remonstrated 
young Patterson, pulling himself together to 

eave the room. ‘‘I was contemptible.’ 

He went off to the jeweller’s, and, with re- 
markable care, selected a mation ent ring 
Then he drove to his father's office. 

Mr. Patterson was unpleasantly impressed 
by the paleness of Dick’s face, and the dark- 
ness of his eyes, as the latter said, in a low 
tone, 

‘Pop, please sce me alone for a mo 
ment.” 

‘I can’t. It's just a moment when I can’t 
devote myself to you, Bub.” 

‘Then I shall blow my brains out.” 

Business was postponed, and the room 
cleared of visitors and clerks. For the first 
time the father looked at his son in an agony 
of —— . 

What have you been doing?” he asked, 
buskily. 

**T couldn't help it. I’m engaged to Ethel 
Mainwaring.” 

There was a dead silence for a few breaths. 

“*Why couldn’t you help it?” the magnate 
in railroads finally asked. 

‘Because I aid not know it was coming. 
Of course we have met everywhere. She is 
the most adored of the adored. I’ve paid 
her attentions as a matter of routine. I 
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seemed carried on by a wave of delirium. 
She looked so sweet and true.” 

Mr. Patterson's eyes fell, and he leaned his 
chin on his hand above the scattered papers 
which had to do with millions of money. 

‘That was the way I was ruined, Dick,” 
he said, in a deep, quivering voice. 

‘Well, it’s done for me too now,” answer- 
ed the young man. 

His father suddenly turned upon him. 
‘*No, by Heaven, it is not done!” he cried. 

‘I cannot go back,” retorted Dick. ‘‘If 
I only had not got through college, to the 
envy of everybody, I should be safe there 
to-day. But pride must have a fall, and I 
am treated to a precipice. And, you know, 
I adore her too.” 

‘Tl not have you yoked,” vociferated Mr. 
Patterson, pounding the table once. ‘*‘ Free- 
dom—freedom from woman's weight—that 
you shall have for a longer and kinder sps wce 
of time than I did. Don’t press me, Dick.’ 
Ilis eyeshots were burning the young man’s 
face. ‘* Don’t answer me now. If you do, 
I shall say a word that will never be forgiv- 
en—and it would never be taken back—that 
might hurt the constancy of the girl who 
wants your pelf. Leave the room, sir. And 
I'll settle your engagement for you so that 
you shall not hear a murmur of dissatisfac 
tion.” 

Dick looked at his father’s furious face, 
and held his tongue. As he went toward 
the door, the millionaire called him back, 
rose to his stately height, tears in his eyes, 
and his weary lips trembling, and flung his 
arm round his son’s neck 

‘You turned the dagger in my heart, 
boy,” he said, softly. 

After a few hours’ interval Dick drove to 
Ethel Mainwaring’s home. 


II 

While he stood looking at the clock, which 
told him it was the precise moment when 
Ethel had promised to receive him, and from 
it looking at the mass of roses which he had 
sent her during the morning, he heard her 
steps on the staircase, falling slowly, like the 
echo of an echo. He could have heard a 
ghost, it seemed to him. He turned. She 
entered 

Drama—mere drama. She was pale; she 
faltered as their eyes met; she held out her 
hand, with lowered eyelids and a plaintive 
smile 

Ile seized her hand and crushed the fin 
gers at his lips, and looked again upon her 
intoxicating calmness of perfection, He 
would have kissed her, but she held away 
from him and slipped from him. 

‘See your roses,” she said. Her voice 
was as musically low as a brook’s trip 
among ferns. She bent over the tall red 
flowers, which seemed growing up from the 
floor, and laid her cheek on them, her face 
away from him. In an instant she had got 
to « little distance from him, always avoid- 
ing his eyes, which studied her. 

‘Ethel, I hate them! They were for you 
while I was not here,and you give them 
What you prevent me from taking—a touch 
upon your cheek.” He drew her to 4 pretty 
beuch beside some Japanese bronzes and 
palms, ang she alighted beside him upon it. 
He took the ring from his breast pocket 
** The roses pleased you. What do you say 
to this other choice?” 

The diamond flashed in the. mellow light 
like visible inspiration. She looked at it; 
he at her. He was raising her left hand, 
when she whispered: 

‘*Gorgeous! Is it not wonderful? Let 
me hold it. So!” She took the gem from 
him, and, withdrawing her hand, laid it on 
one delicate palm, and then on the other, as 
if it werea glowworm. ‘* The most beauti- 
ful diamond I ever saw!” she murmured. 

‘I am eager to put it on your finger, 
roe ie urged her. “It will help me to 

ealize, when I see it there, that I have won 
the most enchanting girl in America.” 

She clasped the ring in one hand, and Jet 
the other hand fall over it, too, in her lap; 
and she looked up, as if a thought had ar 
rested her glance and she hardly saw him, 
with her solemn girlish gaze. 

Dick kissed her, and from that instant he 
worshipped her. 

Her face changed; she was overcome with 
blushes and bewilderment; and she drew 
herself as far as possible away from his arm. 

‘* Why is this?” he asked, his hand trem- 
bling on his knee 

She opened her lips to answer, held up the 
ring without a word, and gave it back to him 

** |] cannot take it,” she said, in a moment. 

Dick watched her intently. She was ap 
parently afraid that any motion on her part 
might cause him to touch her again, and she 
gazed down at her lap as though in a trance. 

‘Ethel, did you not say that you loved 
me?” 

‘ Yes.” 

‘Why do you put this affront upon my 
love?” 

She looked off from the nook where they 
were sitting, and the clear magnolia white of 
her profile put him in awe. Her lips and 
uneven breathing showed that she longed to 
sob. 

‘Should I have brought you a simpler 
ring?” Dick asked her. ‘* Have I misunder- 
stood you? Would you prefer a less osten 
tatious thing—something purer and tenderer 
than a fiery “diamond?” 

She turned her lovely face to him and 
smiled, but did not meet his eyes. 

‘‘] should not have presumed to bring you 


less than this jewel,” he exclaimed, as if re- 
membering. ‘*And what would you have 
thought—reflect a moment—unless I had 
chosen the most. splendid 1 could find?” 

She sighed, and spoke brokenly: ** Lshould 
have liked the simple ring.” She rose, proud- 
ly. ‘* Butoh, Mr. Patterson, it does not mat- 
ter; it was all wrong. I break my word to 
you absolutely!” 

Dick started, got to his feet, his face gray 
and white. ‘‘ What! Your words only of 
last evening—disgraced?” 

“T will not marry you.’ 

Presently he asked: ‘This is just a little 
game? To make me as frightened as you 
know how? To see me suffer like a lamed 
dog? Look at me; your work is successful!” 

She did not deign to respond; but she said, 
as if he had not spoken: ‘‘ You cannot un- 
derstand just now. But you will understand. 
Do not think ill of me; itis I who am right.” 

She was hastening away, but Dick caught 
her about the waist, passionately pleading 
that she would tell him what had bappened. 
He turned her face to the light. Never was 
& more piteous countenanee seen. 

“Who has dared to interfere in this, 
Ethel?” he cried at last, releasing her to 
make a gesture of rage. 

‘No one,” she sobbed, gaining the door. 

‘* That is a lie!” 

Ethel stopped short, confronted him as if 
appalled, stepped nearer to him, and said, 
sternly, ‘‘ You forget yourself!” 

‘** By the answer you gave me I know that 
you area liar!” he declared. ** Your beauty, 
your heavenly glances, your white flesh, are 
all stained with deception! I thought it 
would nrove so—but not so soon.” 

The girl stood as if spellbound by such 
audacity. 

‘‘How much did my father offer to pay 
you for throwing me over?” he sneered, his 
face drawn, savage, crimson. 

Ethel quailed as she stared. She left him 
slowly. As he rushed to the hall to leave 
the house he saw her leaning against the wall 
at the foot of the staircase, faint. 

He slammed the hall door, mumbled an 
order to his coachman, and jumped into his 
carriage. Not long after he had gone, his 
father’s larger coupé, with its ideal horses, 
drew grandly to the sidewalk in front of the 
Mainwarings’ house. 

The footman was obliged to run up and 
down the steps several times. Mr. Mainwar- 
ing Was notin. His wife was notin. Miss 
Ethel could not see Mr. Patterson senior. 

The latter then wrote on his card: 


‘My DEAR Miss Marnwarine,—I beg 
you willsee me. Iam most anxious to speak 
with you about the engagement between you 
and my son.” 


In a few moments an answer was handed 
in at the carriage window which ran: 


“Mr. Parrerson,—I shall never be en- 
gaged to your son. E. M.” 


He drove off rather puzzled. But he con- 
cluded that Dick had not lost an hour in 
breaking his troth. He was thoroughly 
ashamed of him for it. 

Dick meanwhile went to Will Marston’s 
bachelor quarters, which he was almost as fa- 
miliar with as if he owned them himself. He 
found his best friend sitting, smoking and 
reading, before the fire. He walked round 
the table, stood before Marston, with his hands 
thrust into his pockets and his eyes bloodshot 
and bright, and remarked, 

“You swindler!” 

Marston got up, quietly laid his book on 
the table, and glared at Dick. He instantly 
received a blow in the face from the back of 
Dick’s hand. 

Marston shook like a feather, but bore it. 
He believed that the rascal had been drink- 
ing heavily, and was crazed by it. 

“You went to her, and told her what I had 
said in your hearing this morning. You are 
a dishonorable man. I will fight. you, if you 
will fight. If you will not, I shall thrash 
you.” These words Dick hammered out as 
if he were speaking under torture. 

‘IT did not go to her, old fellow. I did 
not tell her.” 

**Coward!” 

‘* Great powers, dear boy, what’s the row?” 

“Coward!” 

‘Why that?” Marston’s nostrils panted, 
but he spoke coolly. 

‘Simply because you are afraid of me. 
But you shall not have her. My life never 
was worth so much to me as it is now, when 
I mean to shoot you for trying to take a girl 
from me who was to have been my wife. 
No matter how false, she was to have been 
my wife!” : 

‘*False!” exclaimed Marston. ‘That girl 
false?” 

‘* Afraid?” Dick asked, smiling. ‘‘ En- 
deavor to get over being so. We must have 
a duel all to ourselves, though we are only 
Northerners.” He walked rapidly to the 
door and disappeared. 

Marston felt us if it would be natural now 
for a cannon to go off before he resumed his 
seat. 

Dick's whirling brain clung to a couple of 
ideas. If it was not his friend who had poi- 
soned Ethel against him, it was certainly his 
father. He had been persuading himself 
that Mr. Patterson would not leave his office 
on a busy day to effect a disruption of the 
engagement, which could have been accom- 
plished more at his leisure. But, on the other 
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hand, if Marston, who avowedly loved Ethel, 
had not revealed his (Dick’s) want of faith in 
making their relations a subject of couversa- 
tion, then Dick was obliged to go back to the 
conviction that Mr. Patterson, always in the 
habit of acting with the suddenness of clec- 
trical methods, had at once written to Ethel, 
or called upon ber. 

When he reached the almost soundless 
house in which he and his father lived alone, 
he bounded up to Mr, Patterson’s dressing: 
room, where the latter was very diligently 
preparing for dinner, as during the day he had 
invited several persons to join him at table. 
Dick, throwing open the Foca stood on the 
threshold, his hair in damp curls upon his 
forehead, his parched lips apart, his hands 
clinched. 

“Dick!” 

‘* How could you?” the young man groaned. 

**My boy!’ 

‘You went to her; you bought her off.” 
Dick stood motionless, except for his deep 
breaths. 

‘Remember that Jones is here,” said Mr. 
Patterson, quickly. 

His son sprang toward him with lifted and 
quivering fingers, tottered aside with a great 
effort, and threw himself upon the floor. 

** How could you, father?” he sobbed. 


Ill. 

Mr. Patterson’s powerful will subdued his 
son's paroxysm, although he was in the mad. 
dening throes of his first great grief. Dick's 
few questions were repeated over and over 
again, but they were answered patiently, and 
the young man was soothed by hearing gen- 
tle tones in a voice harsh as fate to most 
people. 

‘You've said nothing—nothing to her or 
her family?” Dick asked, for the hundredth 
time. 

‘‘Have not communicated with them in 
any way more than I have told you,” Mr. 
Patterson replied, as if he had not said this 
before. 

‘Then how did it happen?” Dick prosed. 

“I can’t think for the life of me,” his 
father earnestly responded. 

‘* You see, I did not know what love was. 
But how well I loved her ®’ appealed Dick. 

‘Anyway, it will all be clear to-morrow,” 
the melancholy-faced elder man assured him. 

‘*Do you imagine she thought I did not 
care enough for her?” 

‘Great Scott! I don’t see how she could 
have thought that!” answered Mr. Patterson, 
archly smiling. 

“She must have realized that I was a nin- 
ny, or a fright, or anything else of the sort,” 
cried Dick, indignantly. 

‘Let’s ask her what she realized,” sug 
gested the other, calmly. 

Dick confided to his father that he hoped 
Ethel was breaking his heart by her good- 
ness, and not by perfidiousness. 

And his father replied, ‘Il am with you 
there, Bub,” and leaned his forehead on his 
hands with ashudder. He soon spoke again, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I never was more mystified. 
Just you call back your nerve, and find out 
the riddle. You're the one to get yourself 
out of this mess like a man—no longer a 
boy—your own master by the coming spring. 
[retire from any opposition. One reads of 
fine women equal to all sacrifice and use. 
Your Ethel may be like them. You had no 
business to fall in love yet; but I'll stand by 
you and her till you are married. It’s borne 
in on my mind that she is your destiny, or 
you would not have behaved just like this. 
Do you act from now on like one of us fel- 
lows who have great obligations and grasp 
every possibility as unerringly as we recog- 
nize impossibility. And begin by going to 
sleep.” 

When Dick awoke in the morning his fa- 
ther was sitting near him, as if he had watched 
beside him for some time. Dick was gen- 
erous enough to bear his crowding regrets 
without a sign. 

When he was ready to go to Marston and 
take whatever that young person chose to 
give him as the paramount duty, a note ar- 
rived for Mr, Patterson which delayed him. 
It was from Mrs. Mainwaring, asking them 
both to give her a brief interview as soon as 
convenient. They looked at each other ques- 
tioningly. 

**Come,” said his father; ‘‘ this is the very 
thing we want, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. Mainwaring had 
been hostile on business grounds for a dee- 
ade. They were supposed to detest each 
other; but Mr, Patterson was judged to be 
the more tolerant of the two, because he was 
invineibly the stronger. All this did not 
prevent Mrs. Mainwaring’s manner from be- 
ing straightforward and gracious. 

She seemed a great wreck at forty-five, 
because she was still so beautiful that she 
proved what she had been, and made people 
hunger for it. Her simple, profoundly sub- 
tle charm of bearing was an inexhaustible 
pleasure to every one. 

‘I am to repeat what my daughter has 
said to me,” she began, ‘‘ Yesterday morn- 
ing "—she addressed Dick—“‘ she told me that 
she had promised to marry you. You had 
paid her attentions for some time, but your 
offer was made in an impromptu way, at 
that little party of the Ainsworths’, and you 
had but few words together. She was en- 
tirely happy. After speaking with me, your 
flowers came, planted like a veritable garden 
in their silver vase. She says that as her 
eyes fell upon them a shock passed over her; 
for the sight of your mammoth roses re- 
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minded her of your mammoth wealth, which 
she had forgotten for a longer time than you 
would be likely to imagine. My daughter 
has never been much contaminated by pre- 
cepts of personal greed, but she knows very 
well what is said of people who marry great 
fortunes. She asked herself if even you 
could think that your means had attracted 
her. She determined that the engagement 
should not be formally entered into until you 
had learned to know her*horoughly. It is 
not very often that a young girl stops to re 
flect when her heart is glad with the gladness 
she felt; but a girl who will reflect like this 
makes a very good wife. She tells me that 
the instant she looked into your eyes, when 
you called to see her, she knew that you did 
not trust her as you should. Your words 
seemed to you to express the utmost earnest- 
ness and respect, no doubt. We women some- 
times have a strange power in our weakness; 
we can almost see when hoodwinked,and hear 
unspoken thoughts which make us cringe, 
although they are overlaid with very nice 
speeches. The ring,it was found on the floor” 
—she handed it to Dick—*‘ seemed to you en- 
tirely worthy of her love. It was not. A 
wild flower plucked at the risk of your life 
would have been. When you became angry, 
your terrible words were more than she 
should have been made to bear. But they 
confirmed her intuition. She hopes that you 
and your father”—she turned to Dick’s fa- 
ther—‘‘ will believe at last that she had no 
mercenary motives in falling in love. I 
must say, for my part, that, without being 
fickle, 1 am sure my daughter is young 
enough to forget this wretched—trial!” 

Dick remained silent, looking at the floor 

Mr. Patterson expostulated: ‘‘ You cannot 
he so merciless as to make a tragedy of my 
son's life by letting your daughter act upon 
notions wofully aside from the truth. There 
are very grave questions of rights when a 
young man has surrendered his affections 
und a young lady has accepted the fealty.” 

Dick glanced up. His distinguished and 
refined face seemed to have matured aston 
ishingly since he had last encountered his 
father’s gaze squarely. 

‘* At the hour when she was receiving my 
roses,”’ snid he, meeting the gaze now, ‘I 
wus telling some of my friends at the-club of 
our engagement, and saying I hardly knew 
What to do with it, and wondering if she 
liad taken me for my money. I am_ not 
worthy of her; not in the least. A nature 
like Ethel’s could detect my unworthiness 
fast enough. TI am punished.”” He got up 
and walked off a little way 

Mrs. Mainwaring,” said his father, ‘ be 
fore he met your daughter he had never 
known an exquisite and high-minded wo 
mun. LT have embittered him against your 
sex all his life My wife—my history is 
generally known. This was my mistake, 
and Tam punished for it, as you see. But 
donot let me be the means of utterly destroy 
ing Dick's happiness. As a parent, I beg 
you to help me to avoid that other ruin, 
which, you know, must touch me more deep 
ly than my own. I implore yon to let my 
child meet yours, and make amends for folly 
which was caused by his youth and my want 
of conscience. Hecanlove. Let him prove 
he can love.’ 

Mrs. Mainwaring rose immitigably, smil 
ing her marvellous slight smile. ‘* Certainly 
not,” she replied. 

Dick heard her and came to her, and his 
glanee thrilled her. ‘‘Give Ethel my love, 
he said, but he could not raise his voice above 
a whisper. He left the room. 

He walked far up the city to the Park, and 
through it, and along the river until he gasp 
ed with fatigue. It was dusk when he got 
home. The servants were so glad at his 
putting in an appearance that he knew his 
father had been worried about him. A note 
was waiting on his table, and it was from 
Ethel. It did not give him a breath of hope 
to find it, so completely was he conscious of 
her singleness of purpose. He read these few 
words over as many times as he thought per 
missible, dreading to be ashamed of himself: 


“Dear Mr. Parrerson,—I ask you in 
courtesy not to meet me as anything but a 
chance acquaintance, for otherwise I must 
leave town, and that would bring its morti 
fications. Sincerely yours, 

‘ETHEL MAINWARING.” 


He had not thought of the meetings with 
her in society which must frequently occur, 
as heretofore. He decided to go away him- 
self. He walked to Marston’s. In answer 
to his knock, the latter called out a cheery 
greeting, for he knew Dick's rap. He usu- 
ully read before his fire at this period of the 
day, so there he was in bis easy-ehair. Dick 
stepped toward him, but was too exhausted to 
speak at once. 

“Hullo! Tl?” Marston inquired 

‘‘ Have you anything to say to me?” Dick 
then asked. 

‘What a blind fellow you can become!” 
laughed his friend. ‘‘ You don’t see my 
paw thrust out at you, do you?” 

‘No, I didn’t sce it,” answered Dick, grop- 
ing for and wringing Marston’s hand. He 
Was particularly near-sighted to-day, and had 
forgotten his glasses as well. 

With a few details he told Marston that 
Ethel would not have him, after all, and that 
he should have to go away. 

‘*You see, she asks me to treat her as an 
acquaintance and nothing more, and that is 
au impossibility,” he added. 
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‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“To Russia, Ithink. Fatherhas something 
to be done there, and I could perhaps attend 
to it. I must interest myself in some pro- 
ject or go to pieces.” 

“T wish you wanted me to travel with 
you,” Marston ejaculated. 

Dick showed all he thought in his aspect. 

‘ Yes,” avowed his friend, ‘* she loves you. 
I might as well go us stay.” 

‘Therefore the two young men shortly start- 
ed for Russia. Before they sailed Dick and 
his father gave a paradisiacal dinner to Mor 
ton and Wales and the rest. All obvious 
toasts were over when Dick got up and made 
a speech. 

‘**T propose a name very dear to me,” he 
said. ‘‘ Ethel Mainwaring. At the time when 
I was offending you all one morning by talk- 
ing like a coarse fool of that engagement of 
mine, as I supposed it, Miss Mainwaring was 
coming to the conclusion that | was not worth 
marrying. For her sake, | will reverence 
women as they deserve.” 

IV. 

Dick heard that Ethel went through the 
rest of the season of balls and other diver 
sions persistently, though with loss of health 
and spirits. Not a word was set afloat about 
his having made her an offer He returned 
to America in June, but the Mainwarings 
had just left for Europe 

In the autumn he was afflicted by seeing 
that she had become engaged to a certain 
Wayne Wallace, an Englishman Somehow 
Mr. Wallace faded like a spectre, and Ethel 
was soon travelling in Italy 

The next August she descended upon New- 
port, and eclipsed all the reigning belles 
there. Dick set out for the town in order 
to call upon her. Ile could hardly believe, 
when he was certainly doing so, that he was 
standing at the door of the Mainwaring cot 
tage asking for her. Te could see across the 
hall and parlor to the glinting piazza which 
hung over the shore of the harbor, half shaded 
by vines and curtains. He could hear a gay 
voice calling: ‘Tracy! Tracy! here comes 
the Atlanta! Isn'tshe like a white katydid?” 

The little cottage they had taken for a few 
weeks could not protect her, and she came 
bounding into the parlor, taller, lovelier, more 
deliciously scornful than ever, still calling 
upon ** Tracy,” whoever he was 

Dick had just reached the threshold of the 
room, and Ethel caught sight of him. Her 
glowing face lost all its happiness, and her 
head drooped, and she dropped upon an otto 
man beside a table shining with water-lilies. 

** May I stay a moment?” said Dick, sitting 
down rather peremptorily. 

‘Oh, Lean’t—I can't let you!” she exclaim- 
ed, rising, and pressing her fingers upon her 
closed lids. Then she suddenly faced him, 
as if challenging all the pain he could give 
her. ‘‘ Mr. Patterson, we are utter strangers 
You must forgive me—excuse me!” She 
turned to go without more ado, but his 
words held her 
**L will not excuse you. I beg you not to 
go!” He was at her side, and his presence 
delighted her like a flood of buoyant martial 
music. He took her hand very gently. ‘* Was 
there ever a Wayne Wallace?” he asked. 

“Yes; but I refused him, she murmured. 
She looked at him, half repellent, half gra- 
cious. ‘‘I would not be rude; but I really 
cannot see you,” she said, withdrawing her 
hand 

Not see him? She accepted him. 


THE BOHEMIANS. 
See illustrations on page 589. 


«)* the march or in the halt the strange, 
weird, mysterious people whom we call 
the gypsies remain the most picturesque an- 
achronism of modern times. Like shadows 
they flit across our restless life of pleasure 
and commerce, dwelling in tents as their fa- 
thers did, snatching a precarious livelihood 
on the edge of a civilization which they dis- 
dain, talking in a patois of their own, trading 
on the superstitions of races which are mush. 
rooms in comparison with their antiquity, 
and remaining through every change an in 
carnate enigma. Our pictures are very in 
teresting, and will provoke inquiry into the 
habits and customs of the independent no 
mads whom the spirit of the century so lit 
tle influences and as httle affects to change 
or improvement. 


WEDDING-DRESS EMBROIDERY. 
BY MRS CANDACE WHEELER 
See illustrations on pages 594, 595. 
: ie embroidering of gowns for great occa- 
sions is a fashion which goes back for 
eighty or a hundred years, to the days when 
the Moravian School at Bethlehem was in 
its glory, where many of the grandmothers 
of the present generation were taught the 
beautiful “‘ painting in silks” which was pe- 
culiar to that famous institution. 

Many specimens of that exquisite work still 
survive. Narrow skirts, bordered with un 
fading garlands, whose stitchery is a marvel 
to the girls of to-day—girls who are accus- 
tomed only to the elaboration of machinery, 
and to the roses and lilies wrought by the 
looms of France. 

There is a charm, a variable perfection and 
beauty, in this fine embroidery of a century 
past which no machinery, be it ever so cun- 
ning, can hope to reach. The practice of it 
is an accomplishment which may be used to 








mark certain periods and events in a woman's 
life with great appropriateness and lasting 
pleasure. 

The border of orange blossoms can be used 
for the adornment of any part of a dress, and 
need not be used upon the skirt if it is found 
to entail too much labor or consume too much 
time. It can be used upon baads or panels 
for sleeves and waist, and the larger groups 
of flowers can be used in succession upon 
skirt panels, if desired. 

The clusters are also appropriate for other 
pieces, like toilet cushions or mouchoir cases, 
which can be used as bridal gifts 

A beautiful toilet cushion, wrought with 
such a group of orange flowers as exquisite 
ly as it would have been done a hundred 
years ago, is an appropriate and valuable wed 
ding present from one girl friend to another, 
and might be treasured long after some piece 
of costly brie a brac or silver had succumbed 
to the accidents of time, or filled the melting 
pot of that discourager of lovers of old silver 
—the modern burglar. 

I have in mind a toilet cushion of this 
sort where wonderfully drawn and shaded 
forget-me-nots and carnations adorned the 
face, while upon the back was a quaint old 
English verse done in brown silk letters, 
which were as fine and unerring in their 
slanting lines as if they had been what they 
looked to be, veritable ‘‘copperplate.” Such 
a cushion was a joy to both possessor and 
beholder, and this particular one has re 
mained a joy for more than seventy years. 

Only flosses of the best quality can be used 
in such embroidery as this, and the ground, 
whether satin or silk, must be of close text 
ure and perfect tirmness 

The colors are simple variations of cream 
white and pale water greens, with cream yel 
low for anthers and stamens. The cream 
whites used for petals must shade into gray 
greens for shadows, and touches of silver 
white must emphasize the high lights. The 
cream tints can be used, threaded with green 
for the stems, and even introduced into the 
shading of the leaves, as it is desirable to 
keep the whole of the embroidery in as light 
a tone as possible, in order to prevent too 
strong a coutrast with the white of the dress 
It will be found necessary to use much deep 
er stitches than is necessary in ordinary em 
broidery, as ca ') one must so far overlap the 
other as to give a perfect satin surface to the 
flowers. 

Not more than one or at most two threads 
of floss can be used in the needle, which, by 
the-way, must be a fine and slender one, and, 
above all, the stitches must mark the draw 
ing or outline of every part of the flower 
with the utmost precision. It will help the 
careful and enjoyable execution of this work, 
if it is remembered that each flower is a posi 
tive creation which has the value of the most 
careful painting as a simple imitation of na 
ture, and the additional value of being one 
of the very best specimens of a valuable and 
costly art 

A very pretty thing for a prospective bride 
todo—at least a prospective bride who has not 
fallen heir to her grandmother's old point or 
fine Mechlin—is to embroider her own wed 
ding veil. It is not at all difficult to accom 
plish, and gives an opportunity for the indul 
gence of more sentiment than can possibly 
be held in the transitory meshes of a squar: 
of illusion. A true wedding veil must mea 
sure four square yards; that is, it must be a 
square each side of which is two yards long 
It should be made of the»white silk blond 
which is known as Spanish blond, and which 
comes in various degrees of fineness 

A piece should be chosen which is as fine 
in mesh as is consistent with strength, and 
the floss for the embroidery must be the most 
lustrous silver white Oriental floss. | This 
will separate into any number of web-like 
threads, but 1t should be used as thick as the 
needle eye will readily carry, or as will pass 
easily and smoothly through the meshes of 
the lace. , 

The design must be traced upon a tough 
tissue-paper, and each repeat is to be basted 
in turn under the edge of the lace, using the 
finest sewing cotton for the purpose, and 
basting at top, bottom, and through the mid 
dle of the tracing, in order to ‘keep it in 
place as the work progresses. The embroid 
ery is in what is called ‘‘Spanish stitch,” 
which is simply an even darning over two 
meshes of the lace, and under one. The 
floss must be cut in not more than half-yard 
lengths, as it will become gnarled and rough 
if used in longer needlefuls. 

Each beginning and ending of «length of 
floss must turn back upon itself for a half 
inch, in order to secure the end; and if 
these turns are made in the same meshes as 
the main thread, and trimmed with a sharp 
scissors, they will not ravel and will not 
show joinings. The embroidery must be be- 
gun at the outside edge, running the points 
with the first thread. The second and third 
threads complete the leaf border of the de- 
sign, and leave only the scattered blossoms 
to be finished. In doing these, the beginning 
and ending of the threads can be made in 
the centre, and so overworked as to be per 
fectly secure, and not show the cut ends 

The lace between the points in the border 
is not to be cut away, but must be left in a 
straight line, to prevent curling, as it is apt 
to do if cut. A well-selected piece of Span- 
ish blond embroidered in this way will be 
found a durable and beautiful possession, 
and can be used as a shawl or a lovely and 
ethereal evening wrap for the head long after 

wedding days are over. 











THE APPLE-TREE 
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I It stands by the 
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young bright head 








gav voung apple-tree 
DV the garden wall! 
sturdy and broad and ta 
Over the garde wa 
It spreads its branches wid 
A bower on ¢ er side 
ko he be gt uy ing k 
And with shouts and gav turmoil 
The childret yather ike bees 
To garnet e golden s 
While the sm ¢ mother sings 
he Rejoice for the gift it brings 
Ho! for the lade ipple-tree 
That stands by our garden 
The strong swift years fly past 
Each swiftet in the last; 
And the tree by the garde 
Sees joy and grief befa 
Still from the spreading boughs 
Some golden apples s g 
But the children come no more 


For the autumn harvesting 


The tangled grass lies deep 
Where the long path used to cree} 
Yet ho! for the ave old appie-tree 


iat leans o’er the ¢ bling wall 
That leans o’e he crumbling w 


Now generations pass, 
Like shadows on t grass. 
What is there that remains 
For all their toil and pains ? 
A little hollow place 
Where ounce a hearthstone jav: 


An empty, silent space 


Whence life hath gone away; 
Tall brambles where the lilaes grew, 
Some fennel, and a clump of rue, 
And this one gnarled old apple-tree 
Where one is the garden wall! 


Jutta C. R, Dorr 


ANSWHRS T0 CORRKKSPONDENTS. 


Torsy.—Make your pongee dress with a full waist 





slightly pointed and fastened on the left shoulder and 





under the left arm. Trim with green ve 











lar, as cuffs for the large sleeves, pointes a 
border on the straight English skirt. You e 
both thick and thin clothing. 

F. H.—Read about gloves in Bazar No. 26. 

Jennig.—Get a pongee wrapper somewhat in Mother 
Hubbard shape for the sleeping car. Get mohair or 
Cheviot for your travelling dress, and make it w " 
postilion basqne with revers collar and a straight Eng- 
lish skirt 

3. G. W.—Use gray silk for the foundation skirt of 
your India silk, and for the waist either sateen or 
twilled silk lining. 

‘“Arways Apminree.”—Boys of thirteen st wear 
knee pantaloons. Have the white flannel suits striped 
with hair-lines of black or blue in preferet to plain 
white. The Eton suit, with short pointed jacket and 
low-cut vest, is stylishly worn by boys A gray plaid 
aI with belted plea i waist, short trousers, and light 
russet shoes, will be best for travelling and genera 
wear 

Cannie.—Black slippers and black stockings will be 
prettiest with your yellow crape evening dress 

Perriexity —Use black point d’esprit lace on your 
green foulard, and it will be very suitable for you 
Ilave two insertions of the lace around a nearly straight 
skirt, and put a frill of it down the front of the full 
bodice, around the neck, and on the sleeves. 


Nrvapa.—Take the crape off your black dresses, re- 
trim them with ribbons or lace, and add gray, lavender, 








and white dresses. tead about dresses for “ Second 
Mourning” in Bazar No. 24. Black hats of straw or 
tulle are suitable with these colored dresses, A black 
net parasol and gray or white fans will be useful. We 
do not reply to such qnestions by mail. Wear any 
pretty short walking dress of gi or wool at 
breakfasts at hotels. Tea gowns and wrappere are 
worn in one’s own home, or in one’s OWn room at a 


hotel 
Eroma.—Get serge or Henrietta cloth for a habit 
bodice of the same black shade as your skirt. Have 








silk sle s if you wish. 

Suusoriser —The bias skirt requires only a litt 
more material than a straight one, and will be becom- 
ing to you. The silk blouse should have a shirt yoke, 


or else be box-pleated in yoke shape at top, with a 
turned-over collar, full sleeves, and wide cuffs turned 
back. 

Patitique.—We know of no receipt for turning the 


lair gray. 

Al 10% J.—We do not answer such inqniries by mail. 
Use olive green, or else brown velvet for a collar, gir- 
die, and cuffs on a pale blue cashmere. Make a seam 
less bodice, full sleeves, and straight habit skirt, and 
put three or five rows of velvet ribbon on the skirt 
M. 8.—The satin duchesse gown is as suitable as one 


of faille. The eider-down cloth will make a pret 





wrapper. Velveteen is now seldom used; get cashi- 






mere instead for a house dress. 

B. F H.—Light tan-color, Suéde, or pale gray will 
look well with your green cloth 

Rosatir.—Put the border of your pretty wool at the 
foot of a straight English skirt. Then have a nearly 
seamless bodice, pointed slightly, and fastened on the 
left shoulder and under the left arm. Cut it with the 
border crossing the top like a yoke, and use the border 
also for the collar, cuffs of the large sleeves, and along 
the edge of the bodice as a girdle. 
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ARTICLES FOR THE WORK-BASKET —Emuxzomwsrry Desiens 


1. Oak Leaf Spool Cover. 
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2. Round Needie-Book—Single Pinks 


8. Darning-needle Book—Morning-Glories. 


py Mes. T. W. Dewine, AvtTuor or “ Beauty 


4. Bodkin Cuse—Forget-Me-Nots. 





in Deess” anv “ Beauty 1n tix Hovuscuoiy.”—[Sxe Pager 580.) 


5. Scissors Case—Cyclamens. 6, Scissors Case—Wheat, 
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GYPSIES ON THE MARCH.—From tue Parnrine sy J. ARanso.—{Sex ‘Toe Bonemrans,” oN PaGE 587. | 
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THE HALT.—From tue Parntine sy J. ARANJO. 


—(See ‘‘Tar Bonemrans,” on Pace 587.) 
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QUEEN ISLEM-KEB’S FUNERAL | 
TENT. 
kya noted patchwork relic is one of the 
numberless attractions of the famous | 
Boulae Museum, Thousands of squares of | 
gazelle-skin, colored red and green, stitched 
with a cord of twisted pink leather, and sewn 
on with pink thread, form this remarkable 
shelter Vultures and gazelles, lotuses and 
rosettes, are wrought with skill upon the flat 
top—all forming a hieroglyphical epitaph. 


A DAINTY TRINKET. 
Q' IMEBODY—a very fortunate somebody, 
bt) surely—has an exquisite fan fashioned 
from finest baby hair, and so curiously 
wrought as to cheat one into the belief that 
gossamer lace had been pressed into such 


loving service. The fringe of this fairy-like 
wind-wooer reminds one of silken threads 
flouting out from baby’s golden crown. It 
suld be in the hand of the proud young 
ther who in a plain gold ring had ** set,” 


as priceless gems, four pearl-like baby teeth. 
SNUFFERS. 
‘Here burus my candle out.” 
( um grandmothers set great store by silver | 
snulfers, particularly 1f upon them were | 
rich traceries of bud and bloom; that their | 
value was enhanced by the ownership of a 
delicately graven silver tray goes without say- 
ing, and a place of honor was given them on 
the high mantel- piece of drawing-room or 
best parlor 
Since candles are greatly in request at the 
present time for féte-day evening entertain- 
ments, these pretty adjuncts must of necessi 
ty follow; new patterns will be called for, 
and ancient designs reproduced, and much 
timeand study will be given by skilful crafts- 
men to insure ** perfection of elegance.” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It svothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Seld by drag s in every part of the 


world. Tweuty-tive cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 
Borenerttr’s Fravontine Extracrs are iuvariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


ere used in its preparation 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 






It has more 


delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adanted 
for invalids as well as persons in hicalth. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


~ UNRIVALLED 
‘Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 


Scents 
SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 
and 
| Fancy Good 


Stores of 



















Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, | 
ade from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


strength, and wholesomeness. 


phosphate powders, 


! 
| 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
Sold only in cans 
Royan Baking Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y 


 BARBOUR’S 


e 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


Lisbig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 

cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor ix 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b. equal 
to 40 Ibs. of lean beef. Only sort | 

guaranteed genuine by 

Justus von Liebig, and 4 

bears his signature in 

blue, thus 














“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladi 


tC.0.D. an d 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists | 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago | 


q 


" 
' 
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Every Mother should read it. 
Mailed free on 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


k 


WAN, 


" \ ~ “Bite 
\ Be pieces, $35.00 
| : » as brass or wood. The 


How to Sterilize 
for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


Me WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. AO ® 





VOLUME XXIII, NO. 30, 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 














Py 


Gi Be 
[HE GREAT 


rae oe “EQOD 


‘Luis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
NRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth— potent for 
. good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INYALIDS AND THE AGED y sx, tacomparante 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
superi tritive i 
IN ANTS AND CHILDREN suaiiaek dimten, tinb takes 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Habl 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENT; su@_s, retisbe 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 












“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
wy) DYE. 


Ut Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND rok PRICH-LIs'r. 





RETAIL STORES: 
- #27 Browlway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - © tate. Ta Sone 


NEW YORK 


49 West Street. 











lier: Oe | 

i. | 
Rowlands [i 
3 Odonto 100r gd $1.00, PORTAGE: 100, BATRA 


4 Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 


the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the | 


Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drugyists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England, 


A LE ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will | 


A please send addresses immediately to The 


Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for | 


the Art Directory now being compiled. 


THE COMING 


Mantels, Parlor 
Hal! Racks Grille and In 
terior Decorations. Sum 

Cottage Suits, 


Suits, 


Strong 


A ost artistic and hand- 
some goods in the mar- 
ket. For sale by all 
Furniture Dealers. Send 
for Catalogue. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Bamboo Furn. Co. 
Hexry Lorrie, Manager 





as 
=> $3 


application. 


PISO'’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. 


he: Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. 


By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| Address Dr. I. W. 1 


FURNITURE. | 


Bamboo Bedroom Suits, | 


five | 





horoughly cleanses the teethana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put upiv metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 2ic. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price, 
YON, 883 Maiden Lane, v ¥. 





t : 
SO TERRIBLE TO A PRETTY WOMAN AS 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
UPON THE FACE. 


No woman desires to look ridiculous and grotesque 
and to be laughed at by the other sex, A sure remedy, 
infallible, in 


KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 


Removes it without the slightest injury; guaranteed. 
Price, 81.00. Sent by mail evervwhere. Send 10 ets, 
for copy of “ MODES IN COIFPFPURES,” 


Mme. THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Cun be aj plied by any - 
one. liuvented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor, All other 
ename! paints are imi- 
tations. kor renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
ek. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 









10 East 15th Street, New York. 





| EL eo a ee 
is Complete without Soup. 
By Using Armour’s Beef Extract, 
pane... 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers. 


x 
‘warded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 





| 





The largest E 
i ~atmentot 





/der Marks. Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk 

3 : ce. Conrultation 

» or by letter. 
kin and scalp affec 





Dermatologist, 1°5 W. 424 
FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


ean safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for n few weeks. They are sinall, egreeabic, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—'* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Posts] Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion. scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Kegenerator. For sale st 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y¥., aud by all Diuggists. Send fur circular. 


~ FACIAL BLEMISHES 


blishmentinthe 












JUL’ 


Bi 
b 
paint 
Baby 
A m 
is si 
nue 

cael 
exqu 
whit 
infla 
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an: 
QM Ns 
guott HANDs 
ABY. OMORS. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with c haps, 


I 


painful finger ends and shape Jess nails, and timple 
Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 


celebrity, it 


unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curioura Seap produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigura- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porter Dave anp CukMtoaL COBPuRATION, 
Pr oprietors, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Aching sides and fee k, aeaie kidneys, ond 


rheumatism relieved in one minnte by the cele- 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th St, N. Y. 
GREAT 


REMOVAL 


SALE. 


Previous to occupying their 





new and larger store 





on 14th Street near 5th Avenue, offer their entire 
stuck at a great SACRIFICE | 
WASH FABRICS. 
AMERICAN . INGHAMS, best quali- 
ty, worth 12 4&¢ -» Tye 
PRINTED BA TISTE, best quality | 
worth 1 6'.c. | 
Sf orTrcen G ING HAMS, best quality, 
worth 50c., at.. 25c. | 


INDIA ‘SILKS. | 8 


22-inch 


hvice desi 


FIGURED INDIA SILKS, 
vus and colors, worth 6¢ na Th 

at 38c, and 48c. 
Extra wide FIGURED INDI rr! SILKS 


(27 ‘Wiches), best quality, lights id darks, 
worth $1.00 and $1.25, ut "58c. aud 68c. 
Extraordinary Bargaius throughout our establish 


ment. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


CORSETS, 
WAISTS 





Send for 
Catalogue / 
and 


Price List. 





DELSARTE CORSET CO., ‘ 
142 West 23d Street, New York. \ 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


USE 
ZADOC PORTER'S 
MEDICATED 


STOMACH BITTERS | 





for dizziness, sick-headache, and 

to correct the ill effects of un 

wholesome food. 25 and 50 cents 

per bottle 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, 
New York 


DOES Yous ,B 


If so. why co Ll c when } 
CU RE will relieve itin ssannaeeY A icotoun 
harmless remedy that dees not centein Opinm 
or any other poisonous drug. Send 50 cents for 
a package to the 
BAMBING CHEMICAL CO., 
?. O. Box 334, Atlanta, Ga, 


wees & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

IONS. Malena sac heard. Com- 

fortable. ee tet chee it tenet ies fail. Sold by ©. HISOOX, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. weite for chee of p-vols FRER. 


Liquid Bread 





Nicholson’s 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an aé. solute ly pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restering qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most een or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation | 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


- —+e+—— 





These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread, Sreeaste™ Duchesse,etc. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





REVOLUTION IN DRESS- SHIELDS. 


One of the most troublesome parts of a lady’s ap- 
parel is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. Dresses feel 
badly on account of this cumbersome attachment un- 
der the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they hive 
by their shields constantly rip- 
pingout. The Sigssne Saecyvs 
overcome all of these diffienl- 





“It would not be possible to conceive a more delicate 
and delightful perfume than the Crab Apple Bios. 
soms, Which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany of London. It has the aroma of epring in it, and 
one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.” —New 


York Observer. 
Prices: 1 on. T5e.; 2 oz, 81.25; 3 oz., $1.75 
oz, 82.2 ’ , 3 , Y 
Send stamps or P. O. order, for either of the above a, 
to Cuswell, Massey & Co., New York 


| Metcalf & Co,, or Melvin & "Badger, of A 
the seize ordered will be sent at once, post-paid, to any 


ties, and are the onty Shields address. The larger sizes are the most advantagecus. 
made that will protect your The remarkable lasting guality of this delicious scent 
under livetsina tes Well nn-we a re sade! rs it more economical in use than the cheaper 


perfumes 


dress. They are Send 50 cents«and a fullsize tablet of the New Crab 


Worl Dext 















to, or underneath, the under- Apple Blossom Toilet Soup, the most delightful of 
vest with equal comfort, thus all toilet soaps, will be sent in a beautifully decorated 
keeping your corset and cor- | Casket, posi-paid, to any address. 
th ge Mat ree hero Dt BEX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
} nape nf the sok In not Soetias CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIEK, 
| shape « don - 
kle, and are instantly adjusted. | D "4 = Re pres, Rraentes 
We guarantee them absolutely | 3 les 
Patent npervious, seamless, and can | = t t t 
, be washed as often as desired - \ ‘ 
May % 
The Sigabee Shields are the only ar) aa we t 
verfect Dress Shields made‘in the world. All sizes, | , 
Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere Maile 11 run = , 
part of the T nited States on receipt of 38 cents, Send D - 
mensure of arn’ ave R ton la e 
SIGSBEE M¥G.CO., Ayer, Mass. | ‘4s poe ladles 
| et i end 
aa sistannd Fa 
‘ R ES SOP wy 
MO EET —— : eat : 1 , 
- , — - ~ ‘ERD. T. LLOPKINS. Propriets 1,48 Bond St., running 
ae HIRES IMPROVED 25e) } through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y, 
ROOT BEER! | withou: 
IN LIDUID. NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 














ROOT BEER. 


The ,most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
| 
| 


i) 
- ‘on | + wm 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face 
FMPERANCE DRINK in the world $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 
De PI and Sparkling TRY IT. L. SHAW, 54 West t4th Street, New York 


Ask your Druggist ¢ or Grocer for it. 


c.E. HIRES, ~~ PHILADELPHIA. 


SED! ORADRESSSHIELDS 


THE BEST INTHE WORLD 


AHBRINKMANN&CO BALTIMORE.M9| SAMPLE PAIR 306 






bios Ds SUPERB FORM 








WA 
\s AD Jpeg Ip 1 ’ 
x compenion JS SS } HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
cr \ C 4) } > ‘ar: 
cRFECT “WRAL nw * ey | ars a er Wear: 
- ; ; | HARPER'S MAGAZINE.... Vostage Free, $4 00 
cant 4f be teiont’ | HARPER'S WEEKLY ‘ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
~< | HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE 2 00 
( \ Booksellers and Postmastere usually: receive aubecrij 
i} | | tiona. Subscriptions xent direct to the publishers shou 
\ | be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
and Hl send seated | , ‘ . 





tise, Kiva M, HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 


Dee, ‘bus "3u4, Phy cod Cc ~~ Nacsa sco, CaL 


= PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in $l, and 45 inch widths, and 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 








22 
ob, Is 





Inquire for this brand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE. 
In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
= = the United States. 


Trade-Mark 
S ci date of this r. Wishing to introduce our 
AYS CRAYON PORTRAITS cstsi'e.os. 
this special offer. Send us a picture. 


F 2 make new customers, we have to make 











o pereelt 4 any member of your fai family, livin 
ad, and we will make you a LIF. neyo N PORTRAIT OF CHA RG ri 


eovided 7 jon xh volt it to your friends as a oe of our —— ~ nee your ix oy a 
Sieroord peopame and address on back of picture and it will be returned in pe ~ Sy Ne 
make any change icture you wish, not Gaal Hod with the a. 
Address all matlto PACIFIC PORTRAIT HOUSE, Broadwa 


a lew York. 


fer to 
Rise Bide ew York. 











Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





i 
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CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH 
~-FRILLING 


FOR 


Laser AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLO BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 


Ladies’ Silk 
Mackintoshes. 


The most beautiful 
Garments ever seen in 
this or any other mar 
ket . 

Send for Samples and 


directions for Measuring. 


BARKER & 60., 
MAIDEN LANE, 


Cor. Nassau Street, 


27 








Mention 


Harper's Bazar, 


See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 


GUARANTEED ” 
For all the to which 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading 
THREE : cage Black and all Fashioz 
able Colors. ‘Trade only supplied by 


uses 





are stamped on Selvage. 
SILK 


tetailers im 


l- 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO., cents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


= PE eee LUOUS HAIER. 











} Yime. Juiaa? a Spe- 
citie is the y u 
reme for ov 1 
he Ul anoying disfig- 
urctmacats from face 1 
oo vithout it ¢ th 
Sk \ h neithe tu 
ele nor any of the a 
‘ vert : 8 stuffs can 
Mn i , 48 E. 201h St., N.Y 
Wits. K. Kk. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22 Street, New York City, 
M ifs er of 
Fine Costumes, Tau Sos, aN» MILLUINERY 
rt WA aA NT 
kinds of goods f “ g out of town. 
Se nha & fu v guaranteed \o 
ym charaed an wrrent prices not advance 
mphasize the > is sO Many complaints 
f avents i ' in advancing 
ry an ‘ wit € i 
Set u 1 
format ding fi v ners at a dintanuce 
| and references from every State and ‘Territory. 
| 
| SHOPPING ': I ~ W 4 ork of all kinds 
) y of experience, 
} good taste, &c., without charge. ( iar reterences, 


Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave N. Y, City 











NO CLOUD 


LACY. “ ARE YOU NOT RATHER SMALL FOR A NURSE 2” 
BRIDGET. 
FACETIZA. 
AS TO MEASURES 
“Johnny, what does the word metre mean ?” 


in 
“Now, Johuny, 


Cana. 


Sounor-Teaourn, 
Jounny. “A mea 
Souooi-Traourr 
etre 2?” 
JOHNNY 





‘ 
what do they measure with the 
* Gas, electricity, water, and poetry sd 
~~. 

Houston (of Texas). *I'ye finally settled that five hundred doll: 
oWed Hank Jones for so long 

Mrs. Hovsron. “I'm so glad! a it 

Houston. * Didn't have uo mot 
—_> 


urs I've 





where did you get 
: 1 just shot Jones.” 


the money ?” 





Sxoorre “I see it is proposed to exhibit Cleopatra’s tomb at the 
Chicago Exposition.” 
Simeear. “ Well, that’s all right; 


she was one of the world’s fair.” 





A ALIANT young artist named Jamus 
fA Began sketching the hippopotamus ; 
But the animal's smile 
Absorbed him the while, 
And nothing 


*s been heard since of Jamus. 









IN THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Prorrssorn. “I again call your attention to the too common use of trite ex- 
wressions. Mr. Qu uilis, os you not find a fit substitute fer the well-worf plirase, 
‘be died natur: death’? 

Me. Quitts (about.to uate as managing city editoriateor rekponilent-in-c hief) 
“ Well, sir, | suggest, ‘he died withour medical aid.’ How would that do? 

Puoresson. ‘It is excellent, Mr. Quills.” 

ee 

Messrnarr Boy (to Mr. Snips, the tailor). “1 want the vest Mr. Plumtip left 
to be rebuttoned.” 

Me. Snips. “Can't get it without an order.” 

M B. “Mr. Plumtip gave me a verbal order last night.” 

Me S. “Give me the verbal order, then, and you shall have the vest.” 





Bonnie (whothas been taking a for bidder n bath along with Johnny). 
Johnny, what will you say to your mother when you get home ?” 
Jounny. “Ol, Ul say, ‘It's a warm day, ma,’ and I guess she'll say the rest.” 
> 


*“ Now, 


“Oh dear,” said the sweet girl graduate, “whenever I get up to speak; T don't 
know what to do with my hands.” 
*Leave them with me,” whispered Cousin George. 
This was a year before the wedding. 
a 
“Thave to work like a beaver in sammer.” 
si Happy. man, 
“Why? 
“Beavers don’t have to work very hard in summer. 


The straw hat hae the 
biggest contract.” 


eee 
“ What's this a picture of—a Venetian blind ert > in the wind 2” 
le 


“No; that’s my aucle Mike, who lives in Florida. had a malarial chill just 
a2 I snapped the camera on him. 


es 
“She jilted me for that fellow Jim when weewere three days out from Liver- 
1” 


“Threw you overboard in mid-ocean?_ Barbarous!” 





WITHOUT A SILVER LI 


“OH, THAT WONT MAKE NO DIFFERENCE, MUM; 


“So you are really engaged to Tom, are you? 
ring you have, but it is not the same ove I returned to him after we 
quarrelied.’ 
Sopuik. 
CLARA. 
a fit of economy, 
balance in the bunk.” 


"Res 


“T suppose 


* Are these shoes your best quality ?” 
**We have only one quality, madame.” 
“Then why the 
yesterday, 
* We sell by q 
Quick sale. 


and these 


** 1 have here,” 
“No use,’ 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





NING, 


THE BABY “LL HURT HISSELF LESS WHEN ] LET HIM FALL.’ 


SPITE. 
That’s a pretty 





Tom said it was a new one. ‘ 
Tom is in earnest this time, so he got strack with 
and sold the other ring and bought this one, and put the 


ee 


difference in price 2? 
are only four.’ 
uautity, m adame. 


A friend of mine paid six dollars 


—~.—_—_. 


’ 


said the peddler, “a patent window-shade which—’ 
interrupted the house-maid from Boston; “* we have no 
patent windows here,” avd she slammed the 
door. 

* Higher education of women is redacing 
this country to bankruptcy,” sighed the peddler 
as he went slowly down the steps. 


—_~_———. 


* Are you at all acquainted with the works 
of Kant?” asked the eres girl. 

“ Not very much,” replied the Chicago youth. 
*“T guess the only book of his I ever read is 
Dow't.” 

“TT went bathing at Santa Barbara once, and 
ite ured me of a very painful corn on my little 


toe. 
“It did?” 
“Yes. A shark came along and nipped off 


the toe.” 
—_——_.@———_— 
Merouant (in want of a boy, to applicant). 
**Can you spell correctly 2?” 
Boy. “ Yes, sir, C-o-r-r-e-c-t-l-y.” { 
a 


“T should think you'd have that telephone 
taken out of the house. You don’t seem to be 
able to use it, and it’s ringing all the time.” you, 

“1 know it; but it’s a great help to the ma- 
dame. When we go to dinner she leaves the 
baby in the room with the telephone, aud the 
ringing amuses him.” 


WHIST CLUB; 


RIED MEN,” 
~~ 


“C ane natural freak that.” 
“wi hat? 
‘A Sar atoga Vi ic hy spring has been discov- 
sins in Colorado.” 


“Tt is very sad,” 
mance, Last nig 
and growled out, 


i Ally : 
ninth 4 


MR. SOCIETE AND MISS KNOWN 


MISS KITTY (disgusted with her country heme), 
MY DEAR, THERE'S NOT A MAN IN THE PLACE.” 
CALLER ¥ 


MISS KITT 
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Wuere blossoms were is now the ripening fruit; 
Where winter's garb was se en, is summer’s suit; 
Where once were Derbys, now’s the Panama— 
For July’s dawned upou the calendar, 


Green corn, tomatoes, and sweet pease ; 

The soft-shell crab and ruby sangarees; 

The bullet-shapen peach, green to the pit; 
And summer girls who on the front stoop sit. 


The open cars, the timid flannel shirt, 
The blazer, and the soft accordion skirt; 
The coat of calico, and shake of milk; 
And on our dudish youth the sash of silk. 


The russet shoe that never needs a blacking ; f 
The yachts out in the harbor sailing, tacking; 

The soft sweet music of the feline clan; 

The tramp ubiquitous, armed with his can; 


Such joys as these do meet us at the time 

That now I sing in this short rhythmic crime; 

And when around us all these sweets we spy, 

We bet our last red cent it is July. 
——_————— 


Hr. “Is not that a fire-fly over yonder tree?” 

Sux (wearied). “No; it’s the morning star, I should 
imagine.” 

Boy. **Pl’ase to give me somethin’ for my mother; 
she’s out of work.” 

Lavy. ** What work does she do?” 

Boy, ‘* She takes in scrubbin’.” 

evseeailipsacsminie 


“*] got fined for telling a census-taker the truth.’ @ 
“ How so 2” 5 
“ He asked me what my business was, and I told him 

it was none of bis.” 


“T don’t understand trade,” said Mrs. Spriggine. 
** Here’s a feller sells pills, which be confesses is worth 
1 guinea a box, fora shilliy’, There can’t be no profit 
in sach a business.” 


" The trouble with Boodleton is that he wants the 
earth.’ 

“You wrong him,” said the book agent. “ There 
are some things he does not want. I labored with him 
for two hours the other night trying to get him to buy 
a copy of your poems, and he wouldn't have em.” 


it 
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RATHER SEVERE. 
*“*T ASSURE 


ROM TOWN, “ BUT YOU SAID YOU PLAYEDINA 
SURELY THERE ARE SOME GENTLEMEN IN THAT!” 
Y. * NO, INDEED; NOT ONE; THEY ARE ALL MAR- 





NO ROMANCE. 
she mused, “but Charley hasn't got a bit of ro- 


ht I said to him, * My king,’ and he turned suddenly, 
* Mike who ? 








AUGHT. 


MR. SOCIETE, “ ALLOW ME, Miss KNOWNAUGHT, TO PRESENT MR. BIGELOW.” 


MISS K. (cho assumes to be literary). “TAM VERY "GLAD TO KNOW YOU, 


RELATIVE OF THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ BIGELOW PAPERS ’?” 


MR, BIGELOW. MAY I ASK 1F YOU ARE ANY 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. GOQocooocooo. ~*~ 
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t: ‘‘No. You have stepped out well.” f 
“T was almost perished with cold.” 7 .) 
“Ah! and we cannot afford to let you d 
perish yet,” he said, with a second laugh, | f 
and with a ring of natural affection in the | 
midst of his hilarity, which had its tender | 
touch with it. It was evident that ther@pwas | 
a strong affection existent between this odd 
couple—and well there might be. They had | 
| 








PL 


a 





been together all their lives, brother and 
sister, patient and nurse, philosopher and | 
friend, and true comrades ever, understand- | 
ing each other always, and reading each 
other like a book. 

“Where's the boy?” asked Wilhelmina. 

**Oh, I haven’t got rid of him yet,” was | 
the answer. } 

*“No, I suppose not,” said his sister, dryly; | 
**but we cannot do anything with him.” 

**T don’t say that we can,” Ulric replied. 
“But I want him for a model for a day or 
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KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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Id ; two. So we will keep him here if we can b= >= 4 
' persuade him to stay.” te >) 
rs 3 **Is that likely?” b BAKING TOWDER CO 
**T don’t know. He looks to me like a lad SAW FRAnOMK x 
with a will of his own.’ ! (@ : 
" “And to me, too.” ICE- CREAM AT HOME! S bens ne : 
a —Th 2 = . F Ney a BRIE: anes ES ae : 
e - 8! like people with wills of their own— Made cheaply and quickly by using a ‘Triple-Motion EC a H 
; there is character in them, Wilhelmina. 7 WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. (@ y 
n j ““Yes; too much character sometimes. if) 
oat pe 3 Is the only Freezer in the | (,) v 
**Like Rudolph, eh?” and he laughed | world having three sepa- | a , 
: again. Miss Consterdine di augh back | rate, distinct motions, | ( t 
:. again. lis ( onsterdine did not laugh b ick pine none ama ay ren j THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL ; 
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it tween them. On the contrary, her strong- | a ther, tne | I R | 
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gentleman that plumps hig on our minds  @) 

this morning.” ~C MPLEXION 

“On your mind, Ulric,” corrected his sis- I 1 ad 

ter, ‘‘not mine.”’ C 
“Oh yes; exactly so. And he is only ten POWDER 


miles or so away now.” 








‘Ten miles or ten thousand—-what does it Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasant For Sample mention 
matter to us?” she asked. abruptly 7 . | perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by the Bazar and send 10 cts., . 
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are ; for bathing and shampooing. The Packer M’f'g C refined toilet in this climate 
mina “For Bal Bath. Packer's Tar S fovahs] il . acker g ~ 
There was a minute or two’s silence, then ‘or aby’s Bath, Packer's Tar bet al nities panes » Fulton Street, N 

















the brother said others.” See p. 43 of **C radle and Nursery” by 3 
** Are you tired?” | 
‘** Not in the least.” | 
‘* Perhaps you would not mind going down h rhune | 

to Kerts’s place and seeing if all’s ready for ristine c 


us,” he suggested ‘I don’t want to slide | ———— MEDICATED 




















all the way down the re and find that we're an =_ Sa tas = a 4 
hour or two too soon. | ¢ ‘ oN y ‘Ga: “ DSRS: SS SOG IN) _ = OMPLEXI ON 
‘Very well.” } \ rw > > 7} 
‘‘And if you don’t come back by twelve | d) ; Hungry Fishermen, L, 
I'll follow you.” nye te ; 
‘‘Yes, That’s not a bad notion | y ; : Ti 1S the hour of high Y 
She was setting out at once, when he call- | © noon. The fish hav e M! 
ed to her, | eae s : (Pp | 
Ane ceased to bite. Down | 
| eae TS 


ene Caey’7, Gan 





‘flor if Knste knows anything about that | 5° the poles > out come q} 
bor.” Baad aril we h, lunch baskets, and two & Combines every element of 
4 i gg ; \. hungry fishermen dis-¢ ; beauty and purity. 
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MYRTLE BORDER FOR A BRIDAL VEIL —Desien spy Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, OF THE AssocIATED ArtTIsTs.—[SEE PaGE 587. } 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 










































































































































By Constance F. Woolson. | 
Jupiter Licuts. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 
One of the strongest works which the field of American fiction has pro | 
duced in many years. —Newark Advertiser 
ANNE. llustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 26 


A work of real power,—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 
East ANGELS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 
A sory of remarkable interest.—N. Y. Tribune 
For THE Masor. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
RopMAN THE Keerer. Southern Sketches. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00 
CastLe Nowuere. Lake-Country Sketches. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00 
By W. D. Howells. | 
A Hazakp or New Fortunes Illustrated. 8vo. 
Paper, 75 cents. —2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 


Never certainly has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, more clear 
ly, more firmly, ur more attractively than in this instance N.Y. Tribune. 
Tuk Suapow oF A DREAM. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00 
ANNIE KiLeurn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Aprit Horses. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
THe GARROTERS. 16mo0, Cloth, 50 cents 
Tuk Movuske-TRaP aND OTHER FaRCES 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 
MopERN ITALIAN Ports. Illustrated. 12mo, Half 
Cloth, $2 00 


Illustrated 


My Charles Dudley Warner. 
A Litre JourNEY IN Tok Word. Post 8vo, Half 
Leather, $1 50 
One of the happieat attempts in fiction of recent years.—Buffalo Ex 
press 
Tuer PivGRimaGe. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, $2 00. 
Human nature is most deliciously set off by 


Ur. Warner's skilful pen 
and Mr. Reinhart's dezterous pencil.—Bos 


y 
Advertiser 





STUDIES IN THE SouTH and West, with COMMENTS 
on CaNnaDa. Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 75. 
By Walter Besant. 
ARMOREL OF LyoygssE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25; S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
For Fata anp Freepom. IIl’d. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
THe Wortp Went Very WELL TuEy, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25 
THE CHILDREN OF GrBEON. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
ALL Sorvs aNnD CONDITIONS OF MEN. Illustrated 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
By Lafeadio Hearn. 


Cita: A Memory of Last Island. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 00 


So living a book has scarcely been given to our generation.—Boston 
Transcript 


Youma, One Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Two YeaRs IN THE FRENCH West INpiEs. Copiously 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 





A more agree 
N. Y. Sun. 
Tue Crime or SyLvestrE Bonnarp. (From the 
French of Anatole France.) 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00, 


wok of travelahas not been published in years.— 


The pearl of French romance is discovered in this charming tale.— 

Philadelpbia Ledger. 

By Amélie Rives. 

Viroinia OF VirGINia. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 00 
So fresh, 20 full of vital art, 90 powerful.—Boston Advertiser 

A Brotaer To Dracoys, and Other Old-Time Tales. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 

God in His World. An Interpretation. Book I From 
the Beginning. Book II. The Incarnation. Book III 
The Divine Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, Un 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25 
A wonderfully thoughtful book, well calculated to impress the reader 

with great trutha,and start him in the line of thought that is ennobling 


and elevating to the mind and soul.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell Iil’d Post &vo, Cloth, 


Full of entertainment as well as of instruction.—Satarday Even 
Gazette, Boatun 


By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 per volume 
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Tuk Story or Liperty 

OLD TiMEs IN THE COLONIES 

Tue Bors or ‘76. A History of the Battles of the 
Revolution 

BUILDING THE NATION Events in the History of 
the United States from the Revolution to the Begin 
ning of the War between the States 














DrcuM- BEAT OF THE Nation. The First Period of 
the War of the Rebellion, from its Outbreak to the 
Close of 1862 

MakcuinG To Victory. The Second Period of the 
War of the Rebellion, including the Year 1863 

REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC The Third Period of 
the War of the Rebellion in the Year 1864 

Freepom TricmpHant. (In Press.) 











Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. With Portrait 
and Map. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
One of the most vivid descriptions of army life in the North-west that 

we have ever read.— N.Y. Tribune 

Following the Guidon. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 
Illustrated. 12mo,Cloth. (Jn Press.) 








The Aztec Treasure-House. A Komance. By Thomas 
A. Janvier. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Post 
8vo, Clotb, $1 50. 


A sory of strange and surprising adventures, of prodigious perils 
and hair-breadth eseapes. 


The Storied Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. 18mo, Cloth. 
$1 Ov 


Full of the brightness and charm of the Eastern Mediterranean.—Chris 
tian Union, V. Y. 


Would You Kill Him? A Novel 
sons Lathrop. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


A strong novel.—Chicago Tribune. 















By George Par 









Winters in Algeria. Written and Illustrated by Fred 
erick Arthur Bridgman. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornament 
al, $2 50. 

A book to be read and lingered over.—Boston Beacon. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


EH” Books in this list are for sule by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage free, on receipt of price. Harrer & Broruers 





Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. | The Odd Number: Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupas- 
lé6mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, $2 00; Three.quar- | sant. The Translation by Jonathan Sturges. An In 
ter Russia, $2 50; Half Calf, $3 00; Full Leather, $3 50; | troduction by Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. $1 00. 

| These thirteen tales, as they stand in English, are yood literature 
| 
| 


There is plenty of exciting incident ; everything is animated, vivid, “ 
5 1.¥ ~ : 9 Hartford Courant 


and glowing. —N. Y. Tribune 
Maria: A South American Romance, By Jorge Isaacs 
Translated by Rollo Ogden. An Jntroduction by Thomas 
A. Janvier 16m 0, Cloth, $1 69. (The Odd Number 


The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale of the Times | 
of Scanderbeg and the Fallof Constantinople. By James | 


Summer Houipays. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 





Stuart Merrill. With 150 Illustrations (including Front 
ispiece in Color) by H. W McVickar, and Introduction 


M. Ludlow, D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 
1 50. Serves.) : 
— hook is a masterpiece It will run a good race with “ Ben- One of the most charming stories I have ever read.—W. H. Bisnor, 
Hu The late Rev. Danint Cumny, DD. in Scribner's Mayazine 
| , ar . 7 y > , 
By Theodore Child, | Pastels in Prose. (From the Frenc h.) Translated by 
In eve pect a delightful book.—Dial, Chicago. | ‘ he ’ : = 
DELICATE FEASTING. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. by W. D. Howells lémo, Cloth, $1 25. (Zhe Odd 
It tells what good eating is and how to get it. Number Series.) 


City Boys in the Woods; or, A Trapping Venture in Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Maine By Henry P Wells. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Epscopal Church. By George R. Crooks, D.D. Illus 


Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 | trated, 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. (Sold only by subscription.) 


The book is full of stirring interest.—Saturday Evening Gazette; Bos- 


Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Metho 
ton. 


dist Episcopal Church. Edited by George R. Crooks, 

D.D. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

They are able, eloquent, and full uf evangelical truth,—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 


HENRY P, WELLS'S OTHER WORKS 
Fiy-Rops aNp FLy-TackLe. Suggestions as to their Man 
ufacture and Use. Illustrated. Small 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 
—THe AMERICAN SALMON - FISHERMAN. Illustrated 
Small 4to, Cloth, $1 00 | The Story of Emin’s Rescue. As told in Stanley's 
Letters, Published by Mr. Stanley’s permission. Ed 
ited by J. Scott Keltie. With Map of the Route and 
three portraits. 8yo, Cloth, 50 cents 


A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a 
Day. By Lee Meriwether. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25 

A thoroughly readable book.—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser HENRY M. STANLEY'S WORKS 

ax THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE State. With 
over 100 illustrations and Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $7 50 


The Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether. Illustrat 
ed. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 25 
| More than interesting.—Providence Journal. 
The Career of a Nihilist. A Novel. By Stepniak 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 


THROUGH THE Dark Continent, With 149 Illustrations 


and Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50 


COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA: THE Story or Two BRITISH 


A powerful and thrilling novel.—Literary World, Boston CaMPAIGNS IN AFRicA. With Maps and Illustrations 
Sebastopol. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 
the French by Frank D. Millet. With Introduction by 
W. D. Howells. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents Mexico, California, and Arizona, Being a New,and 

Revised Edition of ‘Old Mexico and Her Lost Prov 
By William H. Bishop. With illustrations. 
12:no, Cloth, $2 00. 


The descriptions are masterly. No novelist has ever before succeeded we 
in thus depicting the emotions and utterances of the soldier in battle.— | inces 
Boston Beacon. 

By Captain Charles King. 
BETWEEN THB Lines. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Anthony Trollope, with Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





$1 
| Exciting in plot, and holding the reader with deep interest from the 
first pages to the last Boston Traveller 


A War-Time Wooinc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By John Addington Symonds, 


$1 00. : an” dinlis' aula alt ) > : 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS fevised and En 
By R. D. Blackmore. | larged by the Author. 2 vols., Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Kit anp Kitty. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, | $3 50. 


Paper, 35 cents. 
Interesting from beginning to end.—N. Y. Tribune. two volumes, Small 4to, Cloth, $4 00 


. . | 

4 I ™ 2E'S NOVELS—C i I 

B. D. BLACKMORE’s OvELS—Cloth | Frith’s Autobiography. My Avropiocrarny axp Rem 

Lorna Doonx, Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00.—Mary ANER- | INISCENCES.—FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Two volumes 

LEY. 16mo, $1 00.—SprRiNGHAVEN. Illustrated. 12mo, 

$1 50.—Tommy Upmore. 16mo, 50 cents each. 

Trollope’s Reminiscences. Wuat I Rememper.—Fur 
THER Reminiscences. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope 


Two volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each 


| A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends and 
| Its Foes. By Eli Thayer. With Introduction by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


We unqualifiedly commend this book aa one indispensable for every 
library.—Congregationalist, Boston 


of men, women, and children.—Atheneum, London, 


Martin Van Buren. To the End of his Public Career. English Classics. Edited, with Notes, by William J 








Trollope’s Autobiography. An Autobiography. By 


| Some Literary Recollections, By James Payn. With 


SKETCHES AND Stvpres in SocTHern Evropg. In 


With portraits and fac-similes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


Characterized by cheerfulness and kindly feeling towards all manner 


CaraLogur mailed on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Harper’s Young People Series. Illustrated. Square 
| 16mo, Cloth, $1 0U per volume. 
| By Davin Ker: 

Into Unknown Seas. 
— The Lost City. 

By GrorGE B. Perry: — 

j Uncle Peter's Trust % By Lucy C. Liviu: 

| — The Household of Glen 
By KIRK MUNROE: Holly 

Jo's Opportunity 
Chrystal, Jack & Co., Rolf House 

and Delta Bixby Music and Musicians, 
Derrick Sterling Nan 
Mildred’s Bargain, and 

Other Stories. 

— The Colonel's Money. 
By Grorae C. EGGLEsTon: — 
By James Oris: 


By Sopair Swett 
Captain Polly. 


Dorymates. 


The Flamingo Feather. 
Wakulla 


Strange Stories from His- 


| tory. Silent Pete. 
| —_ Raising the “ Pearl.” 
| By Ernest INGERSOLL: Left Behind; or, ‘Ten 


The Ice Queen. Days a Newsboy, 
seamarse Tim and Tip 





By Joun HaBBerRToN: 


By Mrs. W. Hays: Toby lyler; or, Ten 
Prince Lazybones# and Weeks with a Circus, 
j Other Stories. Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A 
| oom * 
| Sequel to ‘Toby Ty- 
| 


ler 
Who was Paul Grayson? ome 
By W. L. ALDEN 
A New Robinson Crusoe. 
The Moral Pirates. 
The Cruise of the Ghost, 
The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club. 
The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown 


By Witiiam O. Sropparp: 
The Red Mustang. 
Two Arrows 
‘Yhe Talking Leaves. 
By WILLIAM BLack 
The Four Macnicols, 
By Ernest Ingersoll. 
KNocKING Round THE Rockrgs. Illustrated. Square 
&vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Frienps WortH KNowinG. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural 
| History of the United States. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Music and Morals, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
| With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
The Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien 
| Biart. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
| By William Blaikie. 
| How to Get SrronG, aNpD How To Stay So. Il 
| lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
| Sounp Bopies For OUR Boys AND Giris. Illustrated 
| 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 
Cradle and Nursery. By Christine Terhune Herrick 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Peninsular California, Some Account of the Climate 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition sy Charles 
Nordhoff. Mapsand Illustrations, Square syo, Cloth, 
$1 00; Paper, 75 cents 

Popular American Novels. (Not mentioned elsewhere 
in this list.) 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK's TAVERN. By Frances 


By George Bancroft. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges Rolfe, Litt.D. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 A Humphrey 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
and Gilt Top, $1 50. | cents; Flexible Cloth, 56 cents } Uron a Cast. By Charlotte Dunning. 16mo, Cloth, 
| It would seem impossible to exaggerate the value of the data collected in SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Forty volumes $1 00 
| this volume.—N. Y. Sun A BLor IN THE ’SCUTCHEON AND OTHER Dramas. By | Tue ENTAILED Hat; oR, Patty CaNNon’s Times. By 
| By William Black. | Robert Browning. Edited, with Notes, by William J George Alfred Townsend (‘‘Gath’’). 16mo, Cloth, 
| Prince Fortcnatvs. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, | Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey $1 50. 
| Cloth, $1 25; vo, Paper, 50 cents | A volume invaluable to the Browning sudent.—Boston Traveller Tak Breap-Winners. A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth 
A clever, even brilliant etory.—Boston Post. | SeLect Poems or Ropert BrowninG. Edited, with $1 00 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS | Notes, by William J. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey Otp Mark Lanaston. By Richard M. Johnston 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume | SeLect PoEMs oF WILLIAM WorDsworTu l6mo, Cloth, $1 00 
A Daventer or HeTu Suanpon Betts. IIl'd | cT Poems oF OLIVER GOLDSMITH Mk. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK 
A Prixcess or THULY Sunnise MacavuLay'’s Lays or ANCIENT RomE By Richard M. Jobnston. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
GREEN PASTURES aND Pic- Tuat BEAUTIFUL WRETCH Sxcect Porus or THomas GRaY , 
CADILLY Illustrated THE Minor Poems OF JOHN MILTON | A TRANSPLANTED Rose. A Story of New York Soci- 
Ix Far LOCHABER THE SrRaNGe ADvenTvRes | By C. C. Abbott. | ety. 16mo, Cloth $1 00 


In SILK ATTIRE or A Hovse-Boat. Ill'd 
Jcpitu SaakesreEare. Iil'd. Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES 
KILMENY OF A PHAETON | 
Macieop or Dare. Tll'd THREE FEATHERS 
Mapcap VIoLet Waitt HEATHER 
Prince Fortunatvs. Ill'd. Waite Wines. Ill'd 
SABINA ZEMBRA Youanbe. Illustrated 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Waste-Lanp WANDERINGS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Hf. Rider Haggard. 
Beatrice. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 cents ; Paper, 30 cents. 


By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S OTHER WORKS 
16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


Mr. John Lillie. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 


ALLAN QuaTeRMaIN. Ill'd Mr. Megsoy’s WILL Hayes. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
CLEOPATRA. Illustrated Sue. Illustrated a 
CoLone. Quaritcn,V.C. Il- Marwa’s Revence. Iilus- By Thomas W. Knox. 

| justrated trated | Tae Boy TRAVELLERS. Illustrated 


11 vols., Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 each 

IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (In Press.) 
In MEXICO 

In AUSTRALASIA 

On THE CONGO. 

In THE Russian Empire. 

In SouTH AMERICA 


Tur Witcn’s Heap. Halt Cloth, 75 cents.—Jess. Half 
Cloth,°75 cents; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. —Kine SoLtomon’s 
Mines. Half Cloth, 75 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents.— 
Dawn. With an Illustration. Half Cloth, 75 cents.— 

| ALLAN’s Wire, ano OTHer Stories. Half Cloth, 75 
cents 

By Will Carleton. 

City LeGcenps.. Tllustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00 
Done in the same quaint style which made Mr. Carleton's former 

poetic works 90 readable and attractive.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


| WILL CARLETON’S OTHER WORKS. 


sold separately.) 


City BaLLtaps.—Farm Festivats.—FarM L&GENDS.— 
Far™ BAuiaps. Illustrated. Each, Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley 
People’s Edition 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 a volume, 
Twelve volumes, each containing three biographies ag 


AMERICA.—THE YouNG Nimrops AROUND THE WoRLD 


anp Bryonp. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vol. I. Mu-ton, Gispoy, Sue_tey.—Vol. Il. Soutnery, 
Byron, Deror.—Vol. II]. Drypey, Por, Sipney.—Vol. 
IV. Bentiey, Cowrer, Lanpor.—Vol. V. Berke, Mac 
AULAY, Fre.pinc.—Vol. VI. Bunyan, Jonnson, Bacon. — 
Vol. VIL Scort, Dickens, Sperser.—Vol. VIIL Sterne, 
Swirt.—Hceme.—Vol. IX. Caaucer, Lams, Dr QUINCEY 
Vol. X. CoteripGr, Burns, Worpswortu. — Vol. XI 


Illustrated by the Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Locks, Gotpsmita, Gray.—Vol. XII. Toackeray, Ab- | Friends in a New Dress. By G. B. Bartlett. Square 


| pIson, SHERIDAN. |  16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





Pusuisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPLAND AND Mrapow. A Poaetquissings Chronicle 

A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. | 
A Romance. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1 25; | 
Oats or Wild Oats? Common - sense for Young Men 


The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. From 
the French of Paul Céliére. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 


New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail. By A. A. 


In THE Far East. In five vols. JAPAN AND CHINA. 
—SIAM AND JAVA.—CEYLON AND INDIA.—EGypTt 
AND THE Hoty LAnp.—CENTRAL AFRICA. (Volumes 


HentTiInG ADVENTURES ON LAND AND Sea. Illustrat 
ed. 2 vols., Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. (Vol 
umes sold separately.) Tue YounG Nimrops 1x Norta 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ VivIAN’’ TO THE NoRTH POLE 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life 
follows at Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gun- 
ners. With Descriptions in Language Understanded of 
the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. Illustrated. 8vo, 


WASHINGTON Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 

trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

| HELEN Troy By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 16mo, 

| Cloth, $1 00 
Bar Harpbor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Il- 

lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Tony, tHE Maip. By Blanche Willis Howard. Il- 

lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Captain MacDonaLp’s Davouter. By Archibald 

Campbell. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Prupence. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustrated. 16mo, 
| Cloth, 90 cents 
A Victoxiovs Dereat. By Wolcott Balestier. Illus- 

trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

| A HumBLe RoMANCE AND OTHER Stories. By Mary 

| E. Wilking. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 

A MAGNIFICENT PLEBEIAN. By Julia Magruder. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Love anb Luck. The Story of a Summer's Loitering 
on the Great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose 
velt. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00. 

I Go a-Fishing. By William C. Prime. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

A History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy, 
Author of ‘‘A Short History of Our Own Times,’’ &c 
Vols. 1. and Il. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. 

The French Revolution, By Justin H. McCarthy. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 

Shoshone, and Other Western Wonders. By Edwards 
Roberts. With a Preface by Charles Francis Adams, 
Illustrated. Tost 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents, 





Horsemanship for Women. By Theodore H. Mead, 
With Illustrations by Gray Parker. Small 4to, Orna 
mental Cloth, $1 25. 

| Harper’s Franklin Square Library.—Latest Novels. 8vo 

| Paper. 

| 


675. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. A Novel. By 
Walter Besant. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
| 674. Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. Il 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 673. The Burnt Million. By James Payn. 25 cents 


672. The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. Howells. 
50 cents. 

















